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REY. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
(WRITTEN SOME YEARS AGO. | 


Mr. GILFILLan’s birth-place was Comrie, 
where his’ worthy father was the Secession 
minister. The quiet scene, and the uniform 
and simple habits of the neighborhood, ren- 
dered George’s eccentricities all the more 
striking and picturesque. He followed his 
own impulses, which could not be in full sym- 
pathy or harmony with the common motive 
power of young and old in the pastoral dis- 
trict. Your dull folks, who are wound up 
and made to go like clocks, talk scornfully of 
eccentricity, without ever‘thinking that it may 
be the strictest course of nature. We advise 
them to avoid the use of such a grand astro- 
nomical word until they are quite sure that 
they have mastered the laws either of the 
general or of the individual mind. To his in- 
timate associates he gave bright promise of 
the genius which he has since displayed, and 
his fervid and expressive face, when it ap- 
peared in their group, and his enthusiastic 
talk concerning the immortals of our litera- 
ture, suggested coming struggles and future 
distinction. His attachment to literature was 
most ardent, and dreams of the beautiful in 
universal art filled his mind and dilated his 
heart to the exclusion of theological formulas. 
We have never heard whether or not he then 
wrote poetry, but surely there must have been 
some passages of youthful love in which he 
would implore the help of the muses. We 
pass over his subsequent career of theological 
studies, for we suspect that these had but 
little influence in the formation of his mental 
character. After obtaining license to preach, 
he was soon settled as pastor over a large 
congregation in Dundee, where he now is in 
the faithful discharge of his sacred functions, 
at the same time that he is making valuable 
contributions to English literature. 

A good many of his admirers may not be 
aware of the fact that he is a clergyman (and 
indeed he frequently receives letters addressed 
to George Gilfillan, Esq.), for he is not in the 
habit of introducing awkwardly, and out of 
season, an evangelical moral, and (witat may 
conceal his office still more) he does not him- 
self prefix reverend to his name when writing 
on literary subjects. He is not ashamed of 
his profession; he does wear a white cravat, 
eke gown and bands, when he preaches, and 
does not then seek to pass fora layman. He 
did not, last year, take any legal steps to 
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prosecute the newspapers for announcing him 
as the moderator of the Dundee Presbytery. 
But in the title-page of a strictly literary work 
where is the necessity of telling his readers 
that he is a minister? When Mr. Gilfillan 
addresses himself to any department of the- 
ology, morals, or ecclesiastical polity, let us 
have the reverend by all means; but when 
criticizing poets he may doff his canonicals 
and abbreviate his clerical titles. We have 
met with several of his clerical brethren who 
thought that they did well to be angry be- 
cause he took not the common title; but we 
experienced no difficulty in demolishing all 
the arguments which they advanced against 
this supposed heresy. He has no such aver- 
sion to that title as John Foster had, who 
once said, “I thank nobody for calling me 
reverend ;” yet neither has he a strong pre- 
dilection for it. We may tell the universities, 
that if they were to grant him a diploma, 
there are in Scotland hundreds of clergymen 
who would be infinitely more greatful for the 
distinction than Gilfillan. And really, could 
the D.D. enchance at all the fame of his 
“Gallery?” He has a letter from Thomas 
Carlyle, of which he is more proud than of 
all the documents which colleges could send 
to him. 

In accordance with his own practice, it be- 
comes us to notice Mr. Gilfillan’s personal ap- 
pearance, and, indeed, our lady-readers would 
not forgive us for such a capital omission, 
As he is free and rather quizzical with the 
bodies of others, he should allow us a similar 
liberty. Even George Cruickshank is not. so 
fond of marking oddities as is George Gilfil- 
lan—who at times, after a minute sketch of 
features and form, will address himself to a 
description of clothes, informing us (for ex- 
ample) that De Quincey had a slight squint 
but wanted a coat altogether. Mr. Gilfillan’s 
personal appearance harmonizes well with his 
mental character. His form, without being 
massive or robust, is strong, and of course is 
pervaded by a sufficiency of nervous energy ; 
and as he paces the street there is a vigorous 
and formidable sound both from his shoes 
and his staff. We vet hear the echo of both, 
on the pavement of Dundee, from an evening 
in February when we accompanied him home, 
His loud laugh comes from a good heart and 
—good lungs. His face, both in outline and 
expression, has the stamp of genius. Phre- 
nologists would readily discover the large 
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organs of ideality on his brow, and every one 
would be struck with the wild glare of his 
eyes, which his spectacles cannot mitigate 
nor soften. On a close look at his naked 
eyes, you are led to think of the criticism— 
partly true—which De Quincey pronounces 
upon those of Professor Wilson, that they 
are “apparent surfaces,” for it is only anima- 
tion which deepens and fills them. His hair 
is of a golden hue, and not quite free from a 
slight tinge of red. When he becomes ex- 
cited, it rises and falls, like an eyelash, upon 
his ample forehead. His mouth is rather 
large, though it seeks to reduce its dimensions 
by contraction and compression. Perhaps it 
is more ashamed of some large teeth, which 
are not very fine ones. Indicative of the 
ardor of his genius, his face has a sanguine 
flush. From his whole appearance, every 
spectator would infer that he is a remarkable 
man, ‘intellectually. Nature plays no such 
tricks as to bestow such a physical configura- 
tion upon a mental nobody. We might have 
mentioned, that when the conversation is of a 
mild tone, the expression of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
face is singularly soft and placid, and has 
then a feminine simplicity and innocence. 

To pass, however, from Mr. Gilfillan’s per- 
sonal appearance to his mental labors. 

Eight or nine years ago, he published a 
pamphlet consisting of five discourses, in 
which there was a transcendant display of im- 
agination, with an occasional exercise of the 
most subtle speculation. One of these, “on 
the abuse of talent,” might have been a niche 
in his “ Portrait Gallery ;” for there were the 
sketches of Shelley, Byron, etc., etc., which he 
has since elaborated. There was little of 
professional theology in the discourses, and 
yet neither was there an intentional or con- 
temptuous avoiding of the common forms of 
religious thought. A catechism could not 
have been compiled out of them, but they 
left solemn impressions of divine truth on the 
whole nature of man, as if they had been 
original revelations. They found small favor, 
however, with ecclesiastical oracles and au- 
thorities, and as the author’s fame was not 
yet established, it was deemed to be the safest 
course to call the eloquence bombast, the 
pathos mawkish sentimentalism, and the im- 
agination puerile and conceited extravagance ; 
and thus, paragraphs which Foster might 
have written, had his genius possessed elas- 
ticity, were vilified as trash which should only 
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have passed from Mr. Gilfillan’s desk to his 
fire. A second edition of the discourses, with 
the criticisms appended, would exhibit genius 
and its imbecile tormentors. ‘ 

His next performance was a sermon upon 
“ Hades,” which, as it occasioned some pres- 
byterial investigation, .we shall overlook, 
simply remarking, that. whatever opinions 
may be formed of the theory of the interme- 
diate state after death ‘therein advocated, it 
should be acquitted of all heresy, even if it 
were proved to be unphilosophical (as to say 
that two and two make five would not be un- 
scriptural, however absurd), and that the lit- 
erature of the piece is of the highest order. 

Mr. Gilfillan had been introduced to Thomas 
Aird—a man of fervid genius, author of sev- 
eral works, in which the holiness of his charac- 
ter and the strength of his mind are alike 
displayed, a contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and editor of a newspaper in Dumfries, 
Mr. Aird was not slow to perceive the prom- 
ise of rare ability in his friend, and wished 
him to write sketches of the leading men of 
our age, which, accordingly, at intervals ap- 
peared in the Dumfries Herald, and excited 
great notice and interest. These were not 
such trifles as Mr. Grant, author of the 
“ Random Recollections of the House of Com- * 
mons,” was at nearly the same time giving to 
the world in expensive volumes. They had 
all the raciness and piquancy, without the’ 
malice, of the portraits in “ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,” and were characterized by a 
piercing insight into his subjects and a splen- 
dor of poetic illustration to which Lockhart 
can make no pretensions. ‘They were obvi- 
ously suggested by Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the 
Age,” and whilst they exhibit as much subtlety, 
unperverted however to paradox, they are 
also allied with a more daring imagination, a 
more copious fancy, and, of course, a far more 
candid and kindly heart. A newspaper was 
but too ephemeral a canvas for such original 
and striking sketches, and Raphael might as 
well have executed his immortal paintings on 
a handkerchief. They were liable to be neg- 
lected and forgotten, along with the column 
of advertisements and reports in which they 
appeared, and a more appropriate and per- 
manent vehicle was necessary. A year or two 
ago, Mr. Gilfillan collected these sketches, 
and added a few new ones, in the volume en- 
titled “ Gallery of Literary Portraits,” which 
introduced him forthwith to fame. We have 
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read no book which contains such a varied 
and yet homogeneous mass of éloquence, 
poetry, and genuine criticism. 

By the press it was most cordially and al- 
most universally hailed, and seldom has a 
production, even in these days of gleaning, 
furnished so many quotations for the news- 
papers. In Taié’s Magazine, it was com- 
mented upon at great length, and with much 
geniflity, by De Quincey. We believe, how- 
ever, that the “Gallery” has not been duly 
appreciated. Its brilliant and glowing style 
has greatly concealed its searching and subtle 
thoughts, and its popular manner has with- 
drawn proper attention from its philosophical 
matter. Its dashing rhetoric has kept the 
public view two exclusively fixed upon the 
surface. Its precision, flexibility, and rich 
texture of language, frequently rivalling the 
masterpieces of Walter Savage Landor, have 
disguised the boldness, grandeur, and value 
of the ideas which yet they expressed with 
such marvellous fitness and force. The lights 
were so beautiful that the objects which they 
defined were unnoticed. The analogies were 
so unexpected and vivid, that the principlesof 
concord, the laws of harmony, along which 
the similes flashed, were not apprehended. It 
were idle in us to particularize some of the 
sketches in this well-known “ Gallery.” Who 
can have forgotten that of Shelley, the “ eter- 
nal child,” though the introduction is singu- 
larly incongruous, since it represents the poet 
as allied to the prophets of Israel, who were 
stern men, whose cradle (if they ever knew 
one) had been rocked by the tempests of the 
wilderness and curtained by the flames of 
heaven ? Who will fail to remember that of 
Thomas Carlyle? the most glorious frontis- 
piece imaginable to Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution—a History.” We have seen the letter 
(and it was professedly a grateful one) written 
by this remarkable man when some fragments 
of the sketch first appeared in print, and we 
question whether any other reviewer ever ob- 
tained such words of cordial thanksgiving for 
the discharge of his functions. And small need 
be the wonder, for Carlyle felt that he must 
be a brother, though a younger one, who 
could appreciate him so entirely and describe 
him in a manner which drew out so forcibly 
all the characteristics of his grand nature. 
Who will not think of the magnificent sketch 
of Edward Irving, and of his pulpit-hour 
which gave a shock, as of an earthquake, to 
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all the classes of London life? The genial 
notice of Charles Lamb might have been 
Lamb’s own account of himself, and is worth 
a dozen of such biographies as even the ac- 
complished and enthusiastic Talfourd has 
written. The fierce face of Ebenezer Elliot, 
the Corn-law Rhymer, stared with accurate 
outline and genuine expression out of an 
article which was solid, ornamental, and radi- 
ant as the shield of Vulcan, Ebenezer’s own 
master. And even those sketches which were 
comparative failures contain many, paragraphs 
of transcendent beauty and power. Believing 
that the estimate which Mr. Gilfillan has given 
of Godwin is extravagant, there are yet many 
master-strokes of description in it, and espe- 
cially the picture of the alchemist is of the 
highest merit. The one-half of the critique 
upon Keats is utterly and indeed professedly 
irrelevant, but the remainder amply redeems 
the whole. Though Wordsworth was en- 
titled to a full-length portrait, yet the minia- 
ture likeness which Mr. Gilfillan has executed 
is a perfect gem. The pieces on Macaulay 
and Lockhart, though they are rather meagre 
outlines, have some very memorable points. 
Since the publication of the “Gallery,” Mr. 
Gilfillan has finished several other sketches, 
some of which are decidedly his best-produc- 
tions, and will enrich a second series of collec- 
tions. His supplement.ppon Foster and his 
estimate of Byron are the most remarkable. 
We cannot help noticing that latterly he has 
been somewhat capricious and unjust towards 
John Foster as well as Robert Hall. Mr. 
Gilfillan can see Hazlitt in a splenetic and 
raging mood against man—Ebenezer Elliot 
cursing landlords bitterly—Byron intensely 
sulky—but he will give no quarter to Foster’s 
melancholy, nor will allow in the least that 
Foster did well to be sad. He can weep in 
concert with the misery of sinners, but he 
chastises an eminent saint for mourning over 
the world’s character and destiny. At the 
bottom of his heart, we suspect that Nr. Gil- 
fillan admires and sympathizes with Foster, 
and we are convinced that in punishing Foster 
for gloominess of view and feeling he is taking 
vengeance upon his own kindred moods. 
Why does he, in his articles, introduce Foster 
so repeatedly, if he is not under the fascina- 
tion which one man of genius exercises over 
another? It will not be improper for us to 
give a brief extract from a letter which we re- 
ceived from Mr. Gilfillan after he had read 
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Foster’s “Life and Correspondence :” — 
“Some books are dumb and deaf and dead— 
this one speaks to me as few books have 
spoken for a long period. T-have been startled 
by coincidences of thought and sentiment be- 
tween this giant and my humble self. What 
a rich mind these miscellaneous reflections 
evince! What a self-flagellant soul he had! 
How profound and perpetual his gloom! 
How ardent his desire to be away from out 
‘this belly of hell’ into a clearer and better 
atmosphere! What a lingering minuteness 
in his observations on nature, as on a world 
he was to leave forever, and on man as a 
species from whom he was and wished to be 
severed! How gentle, withal, is his glooom— 
gentle because habitual—a suit of sables from 
very childhood! I consider Foster now, in 
sublimity of conception, only second in this 
age to Coleridge, and perhaps for absolute 
originality his superior.” We are also here 
reminded of what Foster himself once wrote 
to a friend who had been abusing him :— 
Genius hails its few brothers.with a most 
fraternal warmth. I have too much talent 
not to be attracted by yours and to attract it ; 
you could nbdt' shake me off if you would. 
We are both elevated so much as to confront 
each other conspicuously through the clear 
space above the heads of the crowd, and can- 
not help a pointed recognition of each other’s 
mental visage.” 

We believe that if Foster had been alive, 
Gilfillan’s pilgrim-steps, during his late visit 
to England, would have been directed to 
Frome, and that, after Carlyle, the Baptist 
would have been visited by him with emotidns 
of deepest reverence. We can fancy the old 
preacher and the experienced man of letters 
cordially exchanging, in his low and gurgling 
accents, thoughts with the young one. 

It is but proper that we indicate the faults 
which may in our opinion, be chargeable upon 
the mass of Mr. Gilfillan’s productions, and 
they are faults of which he could easily be 
cured. 

It is but a guess, though we think it a war- 
rantable and likely one, that whilst he is most 
careful and elaborate in summing up his judg- 
ments upon authors, he has neglected an im- 
mediately previous analysis and consideration 
of their claims. He labors in reproducing 
vividly and in recasting poetically his old 
verdicts, which, being youthful, are liable to 
be substantially in some varticulars erroneous, 
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or at least imperfect ; whereas, it would have 
been betttr if he had entirely begun a fresh 
study of the authors to be reviewed. A new 
reading, though it had not modified former 
opinions, would have rendered them much 
more distinct and exact. But he works upon 
the materials of his old impressions, without 
strictly canvassing the justice of these, so that 
whilst he is applying, and that with unequalled 
skill, the most searching tests of critici&m, it 
is to merits which are very vague in his mind. 
He does not appear always to take the trouble 
of reading anew the books of the men upon 
whom he decides. Instead of revising the 
opinions which he had formed long ago, and 
which in many cases must have been influ- 
enced by contemporary criticism, he satisfies 
himself with an artistic exhibition of these. 
Thus he often seems, and is censured for 
being, deficient in the art of analysis, when 
the truth is that he has contented himself with 
dealing with vague impressions, recollections, 
and ideas. His criticism wants, therefore, 
the basis of scientific qualities, which no man 
is more competent than Mr. Gilfillan to have 
furnished. Or if he finds that his old opinions 
have been contradicted by eminent literary 
men with whom he has met in private, he ad- 
justs and accommodates them ac¢ordingly 
without any re-examination, and generally he 
fails, for his mind is divided between. two sets 
of opposite opinions which it would be vain to 
harmonize. It is sometimes amusing to wit- 
ness this discrepancy. He forms a glowing 
image, a beautiful idol, and this evidently 
from his old and native impressions ; but hav- 
ing met with some able sceptic, he himself too 
begins to sneer, and in a few pithy sentences, 
concluding an inspired rhapsody of admira- 
tion, he renounces altogether the character of 
a worshipper. Ought he not to have re- 
garded his own memory or the insight of 
others as alike fallacious or fallible, and again 
have addressed himself to a close and thor- 
ough study? His eyes are opening wider and 
wider, and seeing more clearly every day, and 
his present not his past judgment should be 
given. In his sketch of Bulwer, it is quite 
plain that his own impressions, received years 
ago, were those of fervent admiration, but he 
had come into contact with some literary man 
who had received other and very different im 
pressions, and he labors at developing both. 
and attempts at the same time a due blending 
of both, but signally fails. Tad he studied 
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Bulwer again, his criticism would have been 
more particular, vivid, consistent, and genuine. 
And with justice we could make the same re- 
mark in reference to his essay upon Robert 
Hall; an essay which, without the explanation 
we have volunteered, would look exceedingly 
capricious. Mr. Gilfillan is more than com- 
petent to judge entirely for himself, and, in- 
stead of falsifying or modifying his own im- 
pressions to suit those of others, he should 
once again subject them to the keen scrutiny 
of his own mental vision. 

The same habit has occasioned another se- 
rious defect—the absence of a solid sub- 
stratum of intellectual materials on which his 
imagination may work. The habit necessi- 
tates an undue exercise of imagination. upon 
a very slight basis. We may also hint that, 
occasionally, mere gossip about literary chiefs, 
and that too, perhaps, of an unauthenticated 
kind, is too eagerly laid hold of, and too 
largely retailed by Mr. Gilfillan. Anecdotes 
are the lowest and the narrowest forms of 
truth known in the world, and they can give 
no full idea of character unless all the cir- 
cumstances and the entire scene be introduced 
along with the actions or the words singled 
out by report. 

The unpublished opinions which Mr. Gil- 
fillan has heard from incompetent acquaint- 
ances are too freely mentioned, and although 
he himself would not agree with these, yet 
they receive no note of disapprobation. Of 
this we give a striking instance from the paper 
on Robert Hall: “A distinguished Scottish 
divine who visited him expressed to us disap- 
pointment with his preaching, .which was 
chiefly remarkable, he said, for the flow and 


facility with which fine and finished sentences | 


issued from his lips ; but added that his con- 
versational powers were unrivalled, and that 
altogether he was by far the most extraordi- 
nary specimen of human nature he had ever 
witnessed. He gave him the impression of a 
being detained among us by very slight and 
trembling tendrils.” The last sentence (which 
we have put in italics) is a piece of most ex- 
quisite nonsense, and Mr. Gilfillan should 
not have given it any currency in conversa- 
tion or writing, or even have kept it on his 
memory. Robert Hall, whose body and soul 
were so manly, resolute, and even fierce in 
their uniform expression, to suggest the idea 
of a tender and sensitive plant, shrinking 
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from the breezes and the light of earth! 
Why, the great man was sturdy and defiant 
asa Scotch thistle, and would have proved 
himself such in debate with the distinguished 
“Scottish divine.” The “tendrils” which 
excited so much sympathy were somewhat 
more like prickles which would have occa- 
sioned pain. The “big-browed, keen-eyed” 
man whom Mr. Gilfillan described, had no 
very sickly or ethereal aspect; and what 
spectator, save a very stup¥t one whom Mr. 
Gilfillan should have discarded, would have 
perceived in the heavy and gross mouth and 
chin, and in the rotund waist of Mr. Hall, 
any very heavenly tendencies—any indication 
that he was fast “ wearin’ awa’ to the lando’ 
the leal?” Some delicate and fragile crea- 
ture, like Felicia Hemans or poor John Keats, 
and not Robert Hall, might have been sitting 
by the side of the Scottish divine. We can- 
not conjecture who this divine was, for clergy- 
men in large troops crossed the border to 
hold an interview with the celebrated preacher, 
and, alas! (contrary to all the English prov- 
erbs anent Scotch emigrants) they did come 
back to rehearse almost daily the conversa- 
tion, and to report their impressions. 

In spite, however, of these and other faults, 
which could easily be amended, Mr. Gilfillan’s 
“Gallery” and the subsequent sketches are 
not only novelites, but, in the most important 
respects, they are models in the range of 
English criticism. To his hands, sooner than 
to those of any other professional judge, would 
we commit the grandest works of our litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Gilfillan, our readers will be glad to 
learn, is a young man, not very much in ad- 
vance of thirty, and therefore a brilliant and 
influential career is before him. May it be 
long, peaceful, and profitable! At present he 
is contemplating a work upon the “ Hebrew 
Bards and Prophets,” and if he do justice to 
himself there is little fear but that he will 
do such justice to these bards and prophets 
of the Lord as they have never yet received. 
He is well qualified to take down the harp 
which hung upon the willows by the rivers of 
Babylon. 

As a lecturer on literary subjects, he has 
frequently appeared, and with a success, it 
must be confessed, considerably less than his 
friends and admirers could have anticipated, 
His emphatic and earnest oratory, his bril- 
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liant style of composition, and the glowing 
character of his ideas, might have justified all 
in expecting a complete triumph. His audi- 
ences, indeed, could not have been the most 
select, for even in a large city few are the per- 
sons who would seek the philosophy rather 
than the easy science of a subject; and we 
believe, also, that Mr. Gifillan did not him- 
self justice in the way of careful preparation. 
His themes were those on which he had al- 
ready written largely, and his hearers got 
lengthy paragraphs awkwardly introduced, 
which they had previously conned over as his 
readers. Besides, lecturing (such as it must 
be at present, if hearers are to be obtained) 
will fail to represent literature to advantage. 
An exposition of principles and rules would 
be thrown away, and the illustrations alone 
would be effective, so that the lecture would 
degenerate into a miscellany of recitations 
from well-known authors. Young ladies 


would rather listen to a recitation of “ Lord 
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Ullin’s Daughter ” than to an elaborate essay 
on Campbell’s. genius. 

To all his friends, Mr. Gilfillan ever ap- 
pears as the enthusiustic and accomplished 
literary man. His conversation and his let- 
ters are brief and easy, though original arti- 
cles upon books and their authors. Often, 
when in solitude and gloom, have we been 
cheered by his epistles, until the postman was 
hailed as a Mercury from the sky; and on 
different occasions, when excitement wa: 
much needed, we have met him face to face, 
He himself has his dark hours and despond- 
ing moods, and his letters then are what he 
would call the “ soul-spray ” of fierce tumult 
within, But he is béginning to study sor- 
rowful hearts, and even his own, with an ar- 
tist’s curiosity and aim. The man must suf- 
fer personally, or by such a sympathy as shall 
wholly identify him with the lot of the miser- 
able, ere the artist can work successfully upon 
the materials of genuine human life. 





Ene.isn Country Lirz,—By Thomas Miller, 
Author of “A Day in the Woods,” etc., etc. 
Routledge and Co. 

Nothing but a real love of the country could 
have enabled a man to write about it to the ex- 
tent of nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages; at any rate, nothing else could have 
given his writing the tone of mild enthusiasm 
and simple enjoyment of the subject which = 
vades this book. We must say we envy Mr. 
Miller the bent of his mind and the direction of 
his literary powers more than we do most au- 
thors of greater note. Where there is a real de- 
light in the minor as well as in the grander beau- 
ties of scenery, a natural pleasure in observing 
the habits of birds and squirrels and butterflies 
and an interest in rural occupations, there is an 
unfailing source of innocent and healthy recrea- 
tion. These and kindred tastes give an anima- 
tion and instructiveness to Mr. Miller’s writings 
about country life. which make them both pleas- 
ant and profitable reading. Moreover, such 
tastes can be taught, to a greater extent than is 
commonly supposed, to young and impression- 
able people, and though they might not tell 
much in a competitive examination, there are 
few better things to have in reserve as a solace 
under failure to obtain one of those prizes which, 
as has been truly said, are “to the longest sit- 
ter.” Mr. Miller has also a pleasant knack at 
quoting descriptive bits of our English poets in 





a way that illustrates both them and his subject. 
The book is also profusely illustrated by wood- 
cuts, many of which, especially some .of Birket 
Foster’s, though calculated to provoke Mr. Rus- 
kin’s censure for their mannerism and technical 
facility, are both effective and suggestive. It is 
scarcely ro to turn a page of “ English 
Country Life’ without recalling pleasant walks 
and rides ina manner very refreshing to one 
“in populous city pent.”—Lconomist. 





A CURIOUS resuscitation is announced of an 
almost forgotton fiction of the last century. Few 
modern novel readers know any thing of “ The 
Fool of Quality” of Henry Brooke, which first 
appeared in 1766, and of which John Wesley 
himself published an edition. The future emi- 
nence of the author of ‘‘ Gustavas Vasa” was 
ecgues while he was yet a boy, by Swift. 

‘ope admired and patronized him. Southey 
has pronounced him “a man of undoubted 
genius.” “The Fool of Quality,” was the 
study of Charlotte Bronte’s youth ; and in one 
of his novels, the Rev. Charles Kingsley spoke 
of it as the work of a man a hundred years in 
advance of his time in politics and religion. 
The Messrs. Macmillan, of Cambridge, are about 
to publish a new edition of it, with a preface by 
the Rector of Eversley.—Literary Gazette. 
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From the National Magazine. 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 

RoserRT Hovpin, the great French con- 
jurer, has retired from the public practice of 
his profession to enjoy his ease with dignity. 
One of his latest exploits was the acceptance 
of aGovernment mission to Algeria, whose 
object was simply to astonish the natives. 
His marvels were so infinitely superior to the 
false miracles of the Marabouts, or Arab holy 
men, that the faith of Mussulmen in their 
fanatic leaders received a serious and salutary 
shock. ‘The necromancer’s last important 
work has been the composition of his own 
memoirs, which have just been published in 
Paris.* It is well known that Houdin ex- 
ecuted his most startling tricks by the aid of 
clever mechanical contrivances, and by the 
unsuspected application of the ordinary pow- 
ers of nature, such as chemistry, magnetism, 
and electricity. His search after recondite 
mechanism for the pursuit of his vocation 
several times placed within his reach articles 
which have now attained the rank of historical 
curiosities. For instance, in the clock-room 
of the Conservatoire des Arts ét Métiers at 
Paris there stands, clad in silks and satins, a 
female mandolin-player, an automaton attri- 
buted to the famous Vaucanson (who made 
amongst other things a duck, which digested 
as well as ate its food), and repaired, in 1850, 
by Robert Houdin. Another lucky chance 
procured him the opportunity of inspecting a 
still more celebrated automaton, the Chess- 
player. This was in 1844, at the house of a 
mechanician named Cronier, who lived at 
Belville. Respecting the means by which 
this masterpiece was made to work, Robert 
Houdin obtained information which, although 
not differing in principle from explanations 
already given to the world, is yet so original 
and so supplemental as to deserve extract- 
ing. 

It will appear strange that an epgiode of 
European history should have to be dragged 
in to illustrate the construction of an automa- 
ton. However, for the reader’s comfort, 
thete is no need to enter upon a long and4 
learned discussion touching the balance of 
power between diverse States. A few words 
will suffice to introduce the hero of the tale. 

The scene lies in Russia. The first parti- 
tion of Poland, in 1772, left many elements 


* Confidences d'un Prestidigitateur, etc. Paris: 
Bourdilliat. 
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of discord which, several years afterwards, 
were the cause of numerous insurrections, 
About the year 1776 a revolt of considerable 
gravity broke out in a regiment which was 
half Russian and half Polish, and which kept 
garrison in the fortified town of Riga. At the 
head of the rebels was an officer named 
Worousky, a man of very superior ability and 
great energy. He was short in stature, but 
well made ; his strongly marked features, like 
scars of the fatigues he had undergone, gave 
to his manly countenance the complete expres- 
sions of a tough trooper hardened to the 
wars. This insurrection acquired such formi- 
dable proportions, that the troops who were 
sent to repress it were twice obliged to beat a 
retreat, after having suffered considerable loss, 
Meanwhile, reinforcements arrived from St. 
Petersburg, and in a battle fought in the open 
country the insurgents were at length sub- 
dued. A great number of the rebels perished, 
the rest fled across the marches, whither the 
victorious troops pursued them, with owders to 
give no quarter. 

In this disorderly route Worousky had 
both his thighs broken by a shot, and he fell 
on the field of battle. Nevertheless, he es- 
caped the massacre by throwing himself into 
a ditch overgrown by a hedge, where he con- 
trived to conceal himself till nightfall, when, 
dragging himself along with difficulty, he sue- 
ceeded in reaching the neighboring dwelling 
of a doctor named Osloff, who was well 


‘known for his benevolence and humanity. 


The doctor, pitying his wretched plight, gave 
him medical treatment, and consented to 
harbor him in his house. | Worousky’s 
wounds were serious, in spite of which the 


good doctor had great hopes of effecting a 


cure; but gangrene suddenly came on, and 
the case assumed so threatening a character 
that, in order to save his life, it was necessary 
to sacrifice one-half of his body to the other. 
The amputation of the two thighs was suc- 
cessfully performed, and Worousky was saved, 
to survive the wreck and the ruin of a man. 
Meanwhile, a clever Viennese mechanician, 
named Von Kempelen, came to Russia: to 
visit Doctor Osloff, with whom he was on 
terms of intimate friendship. This learned 
personage was at that time travelling for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with foreign 
languages, the study of which assisted him-at 
a later period in the composition of his work 
on the mechanism of speech, which was pub- 
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lished at Vienna in 1791. Previous to Von 
Kempelen’s visit, the doctor for some time 
had felt uneasy respecting the consequences 
of the charitable action he had the imprudence 
to commit; should it come to be known, it 
might compromise him seriously; his per- 
plexity was extreme; because, living alone 
with an old housekeeper, he had no one at 
hand with whom to take counsel, or from 
whom he could expect the slightest assistance. 
Von Kempelen’s arrival was, therefore, 
most fortunate event for the doctor, who 
reckoned upon his friend’s fertile imagination 
to help him out of the difficulty. Von Kem- 
pelen was at first not a little alarmed at hav- 
ing to share so dangerous a secret ; he was 
aware that a price had been set upon the out- 
law’s head, and that the act of humanity in 
which he was about to become an accomplice 
was acrime which the Muscovite laws pun- 
ished with the utmost rigor.. But when he 


beheld poor Worousky’s mutilated person he 
yielded: to the impulse which so sad a misfor- 
tune could not help inspiring, and he set his 
wits to work to invent some plan which should 
enable his protégé to effect his escape from 
the Russian territory. 

Doctor Osloff was passionately fond of 


chess, and as well to gratify his own individual 
taste as to afford some amusement to the suf- 
ferer during his long and tedious convales- 
cence, he frequently indulged in a game with 
him. But Worousky’s superiority was incon- 
testable, and even when Von Kempelen com- 
bined his skill with the doctor’s Worousky 
always won. His decided and constant 
superiority inspired Von Kempelen with the 
idea of the famous automaton chess-player. 
In an instant he had fixed upon his plan, and 
he set to work immediately. This master- 
piece of ingenuity, whose performances aston- 
ished the world, was entirely completed within 
the space of three months, 

Von Kempelen wished that the seen 
should enjoy the first fruits of his labor, and 
on the 10th of October, 1776, he invited him 
to play a game. The automaton represented 
a Turk as large as life, wearing the national 
costume, and seated behind a box of the form 
of a chest of drawers, or side-board, about 
four feet long, and two-and-thirty inches 
broad. On the top of the box, and in the 
middle, was placed a chess-board. Before 
the commencement of the game the artist 
opened several doors in the chest of drawers, 
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by looking into which M. Osloff could see a 
great quantity of wheel-work, levers, cylinders, 
springs, and dial-plates, which occupied the 
greater portion of the space. At the same 
time Von Kempelen opened a long drawer, 
from which he took the chess-men, and the 
cushion on which the Turk rested his arm. 
When this examination was finished, the robe 
of the automaton was raised, so as to permit 
the inspection of the inside of its body. The 


a| doors being then closed, Von Kempelen ar- 


ranged several portions of the machinery, an? 
wound up the wheel-work with a key whick 
he put into a hole in the box. Then the 
Turk, after slightly nodding his head by way 
of a salute, placed his hand over one of the 
chess-men standing on the chess-board, seized 
it with the tips of his fingers, placed it on a 
different square, and then laid his arm on the 
cushion by his side. The inventor had al- 
ready announced, thatas his automaton could 
not speak it would give three signs with the 
head for check to the king, and two for check 
to the queen. The doctor played in turn, and 
waited patiently till his adversary (whose 
movements had the gravity of the sultan whom 
he represented). should have played another 
piece. Although conducted slowly at the out- 
set, the game soon became complicated. 
Shortly, Osloff made the discovery that he 
was pitted against a formidable adversary; 
for, in spite of all his efforts, his game was 
almost in a hopeless condition. True, the 
doctor had fallen into an absent fit. Some 
strgnge idea seemed to’ occupy his mind, but 
he hesitated to communicate his reflections to 
his friend, when suddenly the automation 
made three signs with its head. Check to the 
king ! 

“ By heavens!” exelaimed the loser, with 
a trifle of impatience, which, however, was 
soon dissipated by the sight of his friend’s 
delighted countenance, “if I were not sure 
that Werousky is at this moment in bed, I 
should be ready to swear that I had been 
play ing with him. There is not another head 
in Russia capable of conceiving the move 
*which has caused me to lose the game. And 
besides,” added the doctor, looking at Von 
Kempelen fixedly, “will you have the good- 
ness to explain why your automaton plays 
with its left hand instead of its right, exactly 
as Worousky does ?” 

People who subsequently witnessed its pub- - 
lic performances thought that the automaton’s 
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left-handed play was simply a piece of itad- 
vertence and carelessness on the part of the 
constructor. It was no such thing. 

The Viennese mechanician began to smile, 
and not thinking it worth while to prolong a 
mystification which was to be the prelude and 
the rehearsal of so many others, he confessed 
to his friend that, in fact, it was with Worousky 
he had been playing. 

“But where the deuce have you put him?” 
asked the doctor, looking around him, in the 
endeavor to discover his antagonist. The in- 
ventor laughed aloud most heartily. 

“Well! don’t you know me?” cried the 
Turk, offering the doctor his left hand in sign 
of reconciliation, while Von Kempelen lifted 
the robe, and showed the poor mutilated sol- 
dier to be lodged in the body of the automa- 
ton. 

Doctor Osloff could no longer retain his 
gravity, and he laughed in chorus with his 
two mystificators. But he was the first to 
check himself; he wanted an explanation. 
“How have you contrived,” he asked, “ to 
conjure away Worousky, and to render him 
invisible ? ” 

“Just look,” replied Von Kempelen, open- 
ing the sideboard. “ All these wheels, and 
levers, and pullies are nothing but the pre- 
tence of an organized machine. The frame- 
work which supports them hangs on hinges, 
and when doubled up and folded on one side, 
they leave sufficient room for the player to 
crouch in while you were examining the inside 
of theautomaton. As soon as this first search 
was over, and when the figure’s dress was 
properly arranged, Worousky got into the 
body of the Turk, and while I was showing 


you the chest and the wheelwork it contained, |: 


he took the opportunity of introducing his 
arms and fingers into those of the automaton. 
You also understand, that in consequence of 
the thickness of the neck, which is hidden’ by 
the beard and the enormous collar, by placing 
nis lead behind the mask he could easily see 
the sea ee play his game. I ought 
to add that, when I pretend to wind up the 
machinery, it is simply to cover and draw off 
attention from the movements that Worousky 
is obliged to make.” 

“ And so,” said the doctor, anxious to prove 
that he perfectly understood the explanation, 
“while I was exathining the chest, that imp 
Worousky had crept inside the Turk’s body ; 
and when the Turk’s robe was raised, Worou- 





sky had crept into the chest! I frankly own,” 
added M. Osloff, “ that I was the dupe of this 
ingenious contrivance, but I am consoled by 
thinking that more cunning folks than myself 
will be taken in by the same manceuvre.” 

The three friends were mutually delighted 
at the success of this first private exhibition; 
for the instrument afforded a marvellous 
means of escape for the outlawed officer, be- 
sides placing him out of the reach of absolute 
want. Before separating, they agreed about 
the route advisable to follow in order to reach 
the frontier speedily, and arranged the precau- 
tionary measures which so hazardous a journey 
demanded. They also decided that, to avoid 
suspicion, it would be prudent to give a per- 
formance in all the towns which lay on their 
road, beginning with Toula, Kalouga, and 
Smolensk. A month afterwards Worousky, 
completely recovered from’ his wounds, gave 
in the presence of a numerous public the first 
proof of his astonishing skill. The bill, writ- 
ten in the Russian language (which is still in 
the possession of Robert Houdin, who had it 
from M. Hessler, Dr. Osloff’s nephew, who 
communicated the detuils of this narrative), 
ran as follows :— 


Toula, Nov. 6, 1777. 
IN THE CONCERT-ROOM WILL TAKE PLACE 
THE EXHIBITION OF 
AN AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER, 
INVENTED AND CONSTRUCTED BY M. VON 
KEMPELEN. 

N.B. The mechanical combinations of 
this piece of machinery are so marvellous and 
complete that the Inventor does not hesitate 
to challenge the ablest Chess-players of the 
town. 

It may be readily conceived what an excite- 
ment was caused amongst the inhabitants of 
Toula by the above announcement; not only 
did the chess-players try hard who should get 
his name entered first on the list, but heavy 
bets were offered and taken for and against 
the antagonists. Worousky was victorious, 
and, encouraged by his success, he begged 
Von Kempelen to propose a match the next 
day, to be played against all the best players 
in concert. Needless to say that the second 
defiance was accepted even more eagerly than 
the first, and that the whole town thronged to 
be spectators of this: novel and interesting 
tournament. This time the victory remained 
for awhile uncertain, and Von Kempelen be- 
gan to tremble for the infallibility of his 
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automaton’s reputation, when an unexpected 
and masterly move decided the match in favor 
of Worousky. The whole of the audience, 
‘including the losers, hailed this glorious vic- 
tory with rounds of applause. The columns 
of the newspapers were filled with praises and 
congratulations addressed to the automaton 
and its ingenious inventor. 

Von Kempelen and his unseen companion, 
re-assured about the future by the success of 
their debut, now took their leave of the 
benevolent doctor. After presenting him with 
a token of their gratitude for his kind hos- 
pitalities, they directed their course towards 
the frontier. Prudence required that, even 
while travelling, Worousky should be hidden 
from every prying eye; consequently, he was 
literally packed up, exactly like a valuable and 
brittle piece of furniture. He was “ fra- 
gile;” he was “glass this side upwards.” 
Under the pretence of the delicacy of the 
automaton’s clock-work, the enormous case in 
which it was enclosed was carried with the ut- 
most precaution from place to place; the real 
intention was to insure the safety of the cun- 
ning chess-player imprisoned within. Sundry 
breathing-holes were contrived in unsuspected 
corners to effect the ventilation of this singular 
post-chaise. Worousky bore his confinement 
with patience, for he was supported by the 
hope of soon being out of the reach of the 
Muscovite police; and his fatigue and annoy- 
ance were in some degree compensated by the 
arge sums of money which they pocketed 
along the road. 

In this fashion, and steadily making for the 
Prussian frontier, our travellers had got as far 
as Vitebsk, when one morning Von Kempelen 
abruptly entered the chamber wherein Worou- 
sky was constantly sequestered. 

“‘ We are threatened by a terrible misfor- 
tyne,” exclaimed the mechanician, in great 
alarm, as he displayed a letter from St. 
Petersburg. “ Heaven-knows whether we 
shall be able to avert the evil! The Empress 
Catherine II, having been informed by the 
journals of the marvellous skill of the autom- 
aton chess-player, desires to play a game with 
it, and orders me to transport it to her palace 
immediately. What we have now to do, is 
to lay our heads together to find the means of 
avoiding this dangerous honor.” 


To Von Kempelen’s great astonishment, 


Worousky heard the news without manifest- 
ing the least uneasiness; on the contrary, he 
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appeared delighted at the prospect. “We 
will take good care not to neglect paying such 
a visit as that!” he said. “The Czarina’s 
wishes are commands which cannot be dis- 


obeyed with impunity; we have, therefore, no 


other course to follow than to comply with 
her request as soon as possible. Your readi- 
ness to oblige her will have the double advan. 
tage of prepossessing her mind in your favor, 
as well as of diverting any suspicions which 
your wonderful automaton might raise in her 
mind. Moreover,” added the intrepid sol. 
dier, with a certain degree of pride, “I own 
that Ishall not be sorry to meet the great 
Catherine face to face, and show her that the 
head which she undervalues to the degree of 
putting on it the price of a few roubles only, 
is a match for her own; and may perhaps 
prove itself, in certain cases, superior in intel- 
ligence.” 

“Madman!” exclaimed Von Kempelen, 
frightened at the excitement of the fiery out- 
law. “ Recollect that we may be discovered ; 
which will cost you your*tife, and will convert 
me into a Siberian exile.” 

“ Impossible! ” calmly answered Worousky, 
“Your ingenious machine has already de- 
ceived so many people, who were no fools 
either, that I am certain we shall soon have 
one dupe more; and this time it will be a 
dupe whom it will be glorious for us to mystify, 
What a delightful remembrance! what an 
honor for us both, my dear friend, will it be 
to have to say one day that the Empress 
Catherine I].—the haughty Czarina—whom 
her courtiers vaunt as the owner of the ablest 
head in her whole empire, was tricked by 
your genius and beaten by mine!” 

Although Von Kempelen could not share 
Worousky’s. enthusiasm, he was obliged to 
bend before circumstances, and the well-known 
inflexibility of his comrade’s character. Be- 
sides, the soldier had such a surprising mas 
tery of chess, that the Viennese mechanician 
thought it prudent to make concessions, in the 
interest of his own proper reputation. They 
started, therefore, without delay; for the jour- 
ney was long and difficult, in consequence of 
the innumerable precautions with which the 
transport of Worousky’s case was attended. 
On the road Von Kempelen never left his 
travelling-companion an instant alone, and 
did all that lay in his power to soften the 
rigor of so painful a mode of locomotion. 
After a series of long and fatiguing days’ 
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journeys, they arrived at last at the end of 
their travels. But whatever promptitude the 
travellers had displayed, the Czarina, when 
she accosted Von Kempelen, appeared to 
manifest a touch of ill-humor. 

“ Are the roads so bad, sir,” she inquired, 
“that it takes a fortnight to come from Vitebsk 
to St. Petersburg ?” 

“ May it please your majesty,” replied the 
wily mechanician, “to permit me to make a 
confession which will serve in some sort as‘an 
excuse for the delay.” 

“ Make it,” answered Catherine, “ provided 
it be not an avowal of the incapability of your 
marvellous machine.” 

“Quite the contrary. I wish to own to 
your majesty that, in consequence of your 
majesty’s great ability at chess, I was anxious 
to present you with a worthy adversary. Be- 
fore setting out I therefore added some addi- 
tional mechanism, which was indispensable 
for the playing of so important a match.” 

“Ah, that is it!”:said the Empress, re- 
stored to good humor by this flattering ex- 
planation. “ And in consequence of this sup- 
plemental clock-work I suppose you expect to 
beat me with your automaton ?” 

“T shall be greatly surprised if such is not 
the result,” replied Von Kempelen, with the 
utmost respect. 

“We shall see about that, sir,” retorted 
the Empress, tossing her head with an air of 
doubt and of irony. “ But,” she continued, 
in the same tone, “ when will you introduce 
me to the presence of my terrible adversary ? ” 

“ Whenever it may please your majesty.” 

“Tn that case, I am so impatient to meas- 
ure my strength with the vanquisher of the 
ablest players in Russia, that this very even- 
ing I will meet him in my library. Instal 
your machinery there. At eight o’clock I will 
come and see you. Be punctual.” 

Von Kempelen retired from the presence, 
and hastened to make his arrangements for 
the evening. Worousky treated the matter 
lightly, and thought only of the delight he 
should fee] at mystifying Catherine. But if 
Von Kempelen had also summoned courage 
to go \hrough with the adventure, he was 
anxious, nevertheless, to take every possible 
precaution to prevent the secret from being 
discovered, and to provide a way of escape in 
case of danger. At all risks, he caused the 
automaton to be transported to the Imperial 
palace in the same case in which it was kept 
when on a journey. 
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The clock struck eight as the Empress, fol- 
lowed by:a numerous suite, entered the library, 
and took her place before the chess-board. 
It ought to be mentioned that Von Kempelen 
never allowed any one to go behind the au- 
tomaton, and that he would not consent to 
begin the game till all the spectators were 
ranged in front of his machine. The court 
took their places behind the Empress, and 
prophesied with one voice the impending de- 
feat of the automaton. At the mechanician’s 
invitation, an examination was made of the 
sideboard and the body of the Turk; and — 
when every one was perfectly convinced that 
it contained nothing but the clock-work previ- 
ously mentioned, they took the usual steps to 
begin the game. 

Favored by chance, Catherine enjoyed the 
advantage of playing the first pawn. The 
automaton made a move in return, and the 
game went on in the midst of the most solemn 
silence. For a time no very decisive move 
was made; but it soon hecame apparent, from 
the-Czarina’s angry and knitted brows, that 
the automaton was showing a great want of 
gallantry, and that he was worthy of the repu- 
tation he had gained. A knight and a bishop 
were taken, one after the other, in the clutch 
of the skilful Mussulman. From that time 
the game took a turn unfavorable to the Im- 
perial player, when suddenly the Turk, for- 
getting his impassible gravity, violently struck 
his cushion with his arm, and replaced a chess- 
man that had been advanced by his adversary. 

Catherine II. had been guilty of cheating. 
Was it to test the automaton’s intelligence, or 
from any other motive? We cannot tell. 
Nevertheless, the haughty Empress, not choos- 
ing to avow her peccadillo, replaced the piece 
on the square to which she had fraudulently 
pushed it, and stared at the automaton with 
an air of imperious authority. 

The result soon followed. The Turk, with 
a single blow of his arm, upset every piece 
on the chess-board; and immediately the 
sound of clock-work,' which was constantly 
going on during the game, ceased to be heard. 
The machine stopped, as if some spring inside 
it had been unexpectedly broken. 

Von Kempelen, pale and trembling, tecog- 
nizing Worousky’s fiery temper, awaited in 
alarm the issue of this conflict. between the 
outlaw and his sovereign. 

“Aha, Monsieur :l’Automate!” said the 
Empresssggity glad to see thus concluded a 


as 
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game in which her chance of success was but 
small ; “ your manners are somewhat inclined 
to be abrupt. You are a capital player, I 
must allow; but you were afraid of losing, 
and so you put the chess-board into an inex- 
tricable mess. That will do. I am now en- 
lightened in respect to your talents, and 
especially as to your nervous temperament.” 

Von Kempelen began to breathe again ; 
and, taking courage, he endeavored to efface 
entirely the unfavorable impression produced 
by his machine’s want of respect,—a fault of 
which he was naturally obliged to take the 
whole responsibility upon his own shoulders. 

“Will your majesty,” he humbly said, 
“permit me-to offer an explanation of what 
has just taken place ?” 

“ By no means, Monsieur Von Kempelen,” 
interrupted the Empress, with great vivacity. 
“There is no occasion for any thing of the 
kind. On the contrary, I have been highly 
entertained. I will even say that I am so de- 
lighted with your automaton that I wish to 
purchase it. I shal! then always have at 
hand a chess-player whose temper is perhaps 
a little warm, but whose skill makes him a 
respectable adversary. Leave him, therefore, 
in this apartment, and come and see me to- 
morrow, and we will conclude the bargain.” 

So saying, and without waiting for Von 
Kempelen’s answer, the Czarina left the room. 
In expressing her desire that the automaton 
should remain in the palace till the next day, 
had Catherine any intention of committing an 
indiscretion? It is more than probable; she 
was quite capable of any unusual conduct. 
Happily, the cunning artist baffled her female 
curiosity by smuggling Worousky away in the 
case he had brought. The automaton re- 
mained in the library, but Worousky was 
gone. Next day Catherine renewed her pro- 
position to buy the automaton of Von Kem- 
pelen. He replied, that as his presence was 
necessary for the working of the machinery, 
he could not by any possibility sell it. The 
Empress acknowledged the force of his rea- 
soning, and at the same time that she com- 
plimented him on his mechanical skill, pre- 
sented him with a proof of her liberality. 

Three months afterwards the automaton 
was in England, under the direction of a Mr. 
Anthon, or Antony, to whom Von Kempelen 
had made it over. Did Worousky continue 
to make part of the machine? It is not 
known exactly ; but we may conqude that it 
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was 80, from the immense success which the 
chess-player had at the time, as may be seen 
in the contemporary journals. Anthon trav- 
elled all over Europe, attended by the same 
invariable success; but at his death the cele 
brated automaton was bought by the mechani- 
cian Maélzel, who embarked it for New York. 
It was doubtless then that Worousky took 
leave of his hospitable Turk, for the chess- 
player was far from exhibiting the same prow- 
ess in America as he had in the Old World. 
After having travelled about for a considera- 
ble time, showing his mechanical trumpet and 
the chess-player, Maélzel set sail for France, 
which he was destined never to see again. He 
died on the passage from indigestion, brought 
on by over-eating. Maélzel’s heirs sold his 
instruments, and that was the way in which 
Cronier obtained his precious relic. 

The automata which Robert Houdin fabri- 
cated himself were far superior to the chess- 
player, both in mechanical merit and in bold- 
ness, though not in impudence of design. 
Setting aside his early essays, which were 
wonderful for a juvenile artist, several of his 
second-rate performances became favorites 
with all civilized Europe, and were repeated 
in numerous duplicates, under a variety of dif- 
ferent but analogous forms. Theré was the 
tight-rope dancer, male and female; birds 
that sang, accompanying their melody with 
characteristic movements of their head and 
wings; and the juggler playing with the cups 
and balls. There was what was styled the 
mysterious clock, which, although transparent, 
indicated and struck the hour with the great- 
est exactness, and that without any apparent 
mechanism whatsoever to keep it going. 
More difficult to construct was the nightin- 
gale (ordered by a rich merchant of St. 
Petersburg), which imitated not merely the 
actions, but also the musical phrases of its 
prototype, giving by means of artificial wind- 
pipes a tolerable copy of the notes which 
bird-fanciers are wont to express in written 
characters, by something like “ Tiou-tiou-tiou. 
Ut, ut, ut, ut. Tchitchou, tchitchou, rrrrorrr- 
ouit,” ete. Of a still higher order was the 
Secretary-Draughtsman, |’Ecrivain-Dessina-: 
teur, a figure who wrote or drew, at word of 
command, any thing reasonable that was re- 
quested of him. 

‘The automata prepared for public exhibi- 
tion, to serve as interludes between their au- 
thor’s feats of legerdemain, were really won- 
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derful. One of them, styled the Diavolo 
Antonio, after a famous acrobat of the day, 
was first exhibited at Robert Houdin’s theatre 
on the Ist of October, 1849. The original 
was a full-grown man ; the copy had only the 
stature and the features of 4 child. He took 
in the wooden artist in his arms, he tells us, 
exactly as he would have carried a living be- 
ing; placed him upon the stick of a swing, 
and then put to him several questions, to 
which he replied by signs of the head. “ Are 
you not afraid of falling?” “No.” “ Are you 
ready to go through with your exercises ? ” 
“Yes.” Then, at the first strains of the or- 
chestra, he gracefully saluted the spectators, 
turning himself towards the different parts of 
the house ; then he suspended himself by the 
arms, and following the measures of the music 
(or the measures of the music following him), 
he began swinging backwards and forwards 
with extraordinary vigor. This great exer- 
lion required an interval of repose, during 
which he smoked his pipe; after which he 
performed feats of strength on the swing, 
such as raising himself by the arms, and re- 
maining heels upwards, whilst he executed 
telegraphic evolutions with his legs. To 
prove that the little Diavolo’s mechanical, ex- 
istence lay within himself, he suspended him- 
self by his feet, and afterwards completely 
quitted the swing. 

Robert Houdin, naturally very proud of his 
automata, was excessively susceptible that 
even their utility should be put in question. 
Although his own native good sense showed 
him the justice of such criticisms, they touched 
him to the quick at the time, as appears from 
the following confession, written in his honor- 
able retirement near Blois :— 

“After having acquired a position of ma- 
terial welfare by means of labors which have 
been wrongly treated as futile, I have deter- 
mined to devote my attention to serious re- 
searches, as I was once advised to do by a 
member of the Institute. The circumstance 
to which I allude occurred during the Exposi- 
lion of 1844, where I exhibited my automata 
and other mechanical curiosities. The. jur 
deputed to examine the machines and instru- 
ments of precision visited my collection, and 
I gave in their presence a little performance, 
similar to that which had taken place a few 
days previously before Louis Philippe. After 
having listened with interest to my account of 
the difficulties which I had to overcome in the 
construction of my automata, one of the mem- 
bers of the jury remarked,— 
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“<«Tt is a great ‘pity, Monsieur Robert 
Houdin, that you have not applied to.serious 
undertakings the same efforts of imagination 
which you have employed in the construction 
of fancy articles.’ 

“This criticism wounded me the more, be- 
cause at that epoch I saw nothing superior to 
my own pieces of workmanship; in my bright- 
est dreams respecting the future, I had no 
higher ambition than to rival the glory of the 
learned author of the automaton Das I 
therefore replied, with considerable pique. 
‘ Monsieur, I know no more serious undertak- 
ing than that of furnishing a livelihood to an 
honest man. Nevertheless, I am quite ready 
to change the direction of my studies if, after 
having heard what I have to say, you will 
favor me with your advice. All the while 
that I employed myself with chronometer 
making I could scarcely contrive to live.. At 
present I maintain four workmen, who hel 
me to complete my automata; the least skil- 
ful of the four earns six francs a-day: you 
may guess by that what I earn myself. I 
ask you now, Monsieur, whether I ought to 
return to my former profession ? ” 

.“ My eritic was silent ; but another member 
of the jury approached me, and said in a low 
voice, ‘Go on, Monsieur Robert Houdin, go 
on; I feel an assurance that your ingenious 
labors after having conducted you to pros- 
perity, will lead you straight to make useful 
discoveries.’ 

“Monsieur le Baron Séguier, I replied, 
‘I thank you for your encouraging prognos- 
tic; I will use every endeavor to justify it.’” 


With the advantages of ease and leisure to 
help him, the worthy ex-conjurer has already 
done much to fulfil his promise, and probably 
will do more. A remnant of affection for his 
old trade of watch-making induced him to 
select chronometro-electric instruments as the 
object of his labors. He has adopted as the 
programme to be carried out, The Popular- 
ization of Electric Clocks, by making them 
as simple and as accurate as possible. And 
as the exercise of any art always supposes an 
ideal which the artist strives to realize, he al- 
ready fancies that the day will arrive when a 
net-work of electric wires, starting from one 


Y | sole regulator, will radiate over the whole of 


France, and will so give the exact time in the 
most modest villages as well as in the most 
important cities. Meanwhile, considerable re- 
sults in advance of the former state of things 
have been already attained, a few amongst 
which are, an Electric Regulator, without any 
wheel-work, secure from the influence of vari- 
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ations in the electric ¢urrents; a popular 
Electric Clock, capable of carrying, without 
any farther expense of electricity, a dial-plate 
of more than six feet in diameter ; an Electric 
striking Apparatus, without any wheel-work, 
capable of being carried to any distance what- 
soever by the above-mentioned electric clock ; 
and, finally, a Répartiteur électrique, ~by 
means of which a magnetic attraction may be 
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increased a hundredfold. This, in a mechan- 
ical point of view, is an entirely novel agent, 
which promises to be serviceable in a thou- 
sand different, unexpected ways. Be it not 
forgotten, that Robert Houdin has presented 
his native town with an electric clock, which 
adorns the facade of the Hétel de Ville, and 
has gone for two years with the greatest 
regularity. E. 8. D. 





Deatn or Dr. Henry Apport, COLLECTOR 
or THE Egyptian Musevum.—lIt is. but a few 
days since we announced the death of Dr. George 
Abbott, American Vice-Consul at Cairo; and 
awe are now pained to learn of the death of the 
elder brother, Dr. Henry Abbott, the well-known 
collector of Egyptian antiquities, and for nearly 
thirty years the only resident English physician 
in Cairo. Dr. Abbott had many friends in New 
York who have made his acquaintance in Cairo, 
and many others who knew him during his tem- 
porary residence here in 1853-4 will hear of his 
death with sincere regret. 

Dr. Abbott went to Egypt when quite a young 
man, on a scientific expedition, under’ the aus- 
pices of the British government. He was in- 
duced to enter the service of Mahommed Ali, 
who then needed English surgeons and medical 
men, and for many years he held a high position 
im that employment. He married an Armenian 
lady, and subsequently settled in Cairo as a 

ractising physician, where his genial manners, 

is warm and noble impulses, and the unfailing 
kindness of his heart, endeared him to all who 
partook of his hospitalities. He began the prac- 
tice of collecting antiquities as an amusement, 
and it at length became a passion, so that he de- 
voted his entire surplus income to the museum 
which he gathered around him, and which be- 
came at length one ofthe finestin the world. In 
1852 he became convinced of the importance of 
disposing of it and realizing for his family the 
large sums (then over $100,000) which he had 
invested in it; and, under the advice of some 
friends, he shipped the entire collection to 
Amcrica, and himself accompanied it hither. 
Instead however of the ready sale which he had 
been led to suppose it would meet with, he found 
it necessary to open it as a public museum; a 
course very much against his wishes and tastes. 
From that time to the present, the lovers of an- 
tiquity in America have been endeavoring to 
secure the collection as a free public museum in 
this city, but with very indifferent success, until 
recently, when the prospect of its departure for 
England has aroused an interest in the New 
York Historical Society which will probably 
result in placing it in the hands of that institu- 
tion as the nucleus’of a great New York collec- 
tion. 

Dr. Abbott returned to Cairo in 1854, and re- 
sumed the practice of his profession. His health 





failed in 1857, and the sudden death of Dr. 
George Abbott in January last proved too severe 
a blow for his enfeebled constitution. He died at 
Kafr el-Aish on the Nile, March 30th. In his 
death eastern travellers have lost a friend and 
adviser not to be replaced. There are many 
who will read this brief notice and remember his 
house in Cairo, filled with his splendid collec- 
tion, and contrast that memory with its present 
desolateness—the collection in America in dan- 
ger of being scattered to the winds, and the 
form of the kind and genial collector no longer 
moving cheerily about among his cherished an- 
tiquities. 

Dr. Abbott was a brother-in-law of Stewart 
Brown, Esq., of the firm of Brown Brothers & 
Co., of this city —Journal of Commerce. 





Compiiment To Lieut. Maury.—The Na- 
tional Intelligencer has been favored with the 
subjoined translation of a letter recently ad- 
dressed by Baron Humboldt to Lieut. Maury, 
of the National Observatory :— 


“ BERLIN, April 11, 1859. 

‘Tt is with the most lively acknowledgment 
that I offer to my illustrious friend and associate, 
the Superintendent of the United States Observ- 
atory atid Hydrographical Office at Washington, 
the tribute of my respectful admiration. The 
maritime conference at Brussels, and the happy 
influence which your visit to Europe has fortu- 
nately exercised, and especially where your pres- 
ence has been enjoyed, have contributed to spread 
your views concerning the means of shortenin 
the duration of voyages through seas trave 
by currents. You are now enjoying the fruits 
of immense labors. 

“Tt belongs to me more than to any other 
traveller of the age to congratulate my illustri- 
ous friend upon the career which he has so glori- 
ously opened. ; 

“ Scarcely in a state of convalescence, I must 
limit myself at present to offering you the tri- 
bute of acknowledgment due you for so many 
years. 

‘« Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

“ ALEXANDER Von HumpBo pt, 
** At the age of ninety years. | 

“The usual excuses for the incorrectness of 
my horrible writing.” 
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PART 
CHAPTER I.—THE BLOKSBERG. 


In the central part of Hungary, from the sum- 
mits of the Bloksberg, may be enjoyed a view of 
immense plains fertilized by broad water-cour- 
ses. Among these plains is that of Rakos, 
where the nation formerly assembled, in arms 
and on horseback, to elect its sovereigns ; a- 
mong these water-courses, is one which creates 
or absorbs them all; it is the father of rivers, 
the river-king par excellence, the mighty 
Danube. In passing near the Bloksberg, it 
has enlarged its channel in order to add to 
the prospect two enchanting islands, those of 
St. Andrew and of the Palatine; as it has 
left the Prater at Vienna, the Great and Little 
Schutt at Presburg and at Raab. .But these 
beautiful and verdant meadows, these charm- 
ing villages, scattered along the banks of the 
stream, do not complete the view from the 
summits of the Bloksberg. Behind, and 
describing a curve from east to west, the 
mountains of Cserhat, those of Gran and of 
Albe-Royale majestically introduce them- 
selves, with their old forests of venerable 
oaks and pines, terraced in the form of an 
amphitheatre. If your eye becomes fatigued 
and loses itself amid the immensity of this 
grand panorama, look at your feet; the pic- 
ture, contracting, gains in interest what it 
loses in grandeur. 

There, beneath you, are two cities, two 
sisters, both large and beautiful, both the pride 
of Hungary, but which would seem to have 
been born of a different wedlock, so marked 
and peculiar is the aspect of each. On the 
right bank of the river, is Buda, imperial 
Buda. This is the elder sister. Half-Chris- 
tian, half-Turkish, it still feels the yoke of the 
Osmanlis. In the midst of the numerous 
steeples of its churches and convents, sur- 
mounted with the cross, may be seen rising 
square towers in the form of minarets, and 
the rounded domes of ancient mosques. Its 
dark fortress, planted on a rock, its precious 
ruins, of Roman origin, its streets, almost 
always silent, even the gravity of the costume 
of its inhabitants, all contribute to give it a 
grand, but severe and sombre aspect. 

The other sister, younger, more lively, more 
coquettish, is Pesth, which, on the left bank 
of the Danube, opposite its elder sister, dis- 
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plays its rich mansions like palaces, its flat- 
roofs in the Italian style, its magnificent 
promenades covered with cafés and ridottos, 
its broad streets bordered with elegant shops, 
full of German activity; its marble porticos, 
sumptuous decorations for which it is indebted 
to modernart. Buda isthe ancient Sarmatia, 
it is the city of the past, the exterior city, 
armed against the dangers which may come 
from without and watching for them as well 
in the direction of Germany as in that of 
Turkey ; it is the guardian of Pesth. Pesth is 
the city of comfort and of modern civilization ; 
protected by the fortifications of Buda and by 
the barrier of the waters of the Danube, care- 
less and tranquil, she sleeps and wakes in 
the midst of fétes. 

These pictures so varied, Arnstein and 
Chrisna were contemplating about the middle 
of October, from one of the declivities of the 
Bloksberg. George, casting his eyes down- 
ward, especially dwelt admiringly upon Pesth, 
which the sun was then filling with brilliancy 
and light; his companion embraced the 
horizon in its whole extent, and her eyes 
were especially turned in the direction of the 
mountains. A third personage, a woman. 
still young, short, plump, with high-colored) 
and brown complexion, seated at a few paces” 
distance, on a hillock, was looking smiliagly 
at them, as if youth and love were for hera 
spectacle more worthy of interest than any 
other. 

Before leaving The Ruins, Chrisna had at 
first awaited the return of Zagrab, in order 
to re-enter his family along with him, what- 
ever might be her reception there. She had 
pledged herself to the Croat; he had kept his. 
word by delivering the prisoner, she would 
keep her’s. The absence of Zagrab being 
prolonged, she resolved to go directly to 
Licavia, whither he had doubtless gone. 
Could she refuse to accept the company of 
George, were it only for a part of the route, 
to watch over her safety? At her entrance 
to Licavia, she learned that her uncle and 
cousins had pledged themselves by the most 
frightful oaths, if they ever saw her again, to 
make her cruelly expiate her flight and the 
disgrace she had brought upon them. Be- 
sides, the young soldier had not re-appeared. 
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Persevering in her pursuit of him, Chrisna 
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repaired to Cattaro. There, it was affirmed 
that Jean Zagrab had delivered up the Scla- 
vonian to the emperor's justice ; that, for this 
act, he had obtained at once his dismissal and 
the promised reward, twenty thousand Aus- 
trian florins. Then she sought him no more. 

What was to become of her? Could this 
situation of two young persons, left to them- 
selves, living constantly in each other’s 
presence, be prolonged without danger? It 
could not be thus; Chrisna understood it. 
She felt that she had no resource but to retire 
to aconvent. As soon as this word was pro- 
nounced, George manifested a grief so great 
that she had not courage to persevere in her 
project. 

“Formerly I passed for a skilful needle- 
woman,” said she to him; “ at least, allow me 
to fix myself in some city where I can find the 
means of subsistence.” 

George remembered that a former servant 
of his father, who now lived in Buda, where 
he occupied a small place under government, 
had married a woman who was at the head of 
an establishment for lace-making. He might 
place Chrisna in this family, whose integrity 
and devotedness he knew. Madame Suzini, 
the lace-maker, was’ one of those good and 


honest creatures, strangers to intrigue, whose 
calm and laborious life passes away undis- 


turbed at the domestic fireside. But, like so 
many other women of the same class, she 
must have a romance in her head, to enliven, 
by a little of the ideal, the monotony of her 
domestic life. This romance, unwilling to 
become its heroine herself, she sought around 
her, among her friends and neighbors, taking 
a peculiar pleasure, by the aid of com- 
mentaries and suppositions, in transforming 
the most simple events into extraordinary 
adventures; all this without any malice. 
When Madame Suzini saw enter her house 
these two unknown travellers; she had, as it 
were, an agreeable presentiment that a com- 
plete romance had arrived. The fine and dis- 
tinguished features of the young man, and the 
beauty of his companion, charmed her im- 
medfately; by the glances which they ad- 
dressed to each other from time to time, she 
thought she divined a thwarted love; the 
interest which she felt for them increased. 
M. Suzini, at his entrance, introduced Count 
George Zapolsky, and the romance assumed, 
in the mind of the good lady, colossal pro- 
portions. When Chrisna, become a member 
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of the family, had confided to Madame Suzini 
a part of her misfortunes, the latter shed 
warm tears, and felt for her the pity of a 
mother. 

In order to give no occasion for evil sur- 
mises, in pursuance of the advice of Chrisna, 
Arnstein had chosen lodgings at Pesth. Only, 
at acertain hour of the day, he repaired to the 
Bloksberg, where Chrisna, accompanied by 
Madame Suzini, soon joined him. His plan 
was to go as soon as possible to Vienna, in 
order to realize his last resources and create 
for himself new ones; but each day he in- 
vented some obstacle which postponed his 
departure. He could no longer comprehend 
how he could live away from Chrisna. If the 
heart of George was changed in this respect, 
the character of the Montenegrine, no longer 
over-excited by the rude influences of that 
strange world in the midst of which she had 
lived, seemed also to be metamorphosed. 

Surrounded with kind cares and sweet 
affections, by degrees all that there was of 
exaggeration in her nature became effaced. 
The mountaineer, the heroine, gave place to 
the simple, confiding young girl, who readily 
allowed herself to be influenced by others. 
She became again what she had been among 
the Kapella Mountains, 

At present, turning away her thoughts 
from the Croat as well as from the Scla- 
vonian, she is attempting to taste in peace 
this moment of tranquillity and of happiness 
which God has granted, to rest her from so 
many fatigues and painful emotions. Yield- 
ing to the impressions of the moment, essay- 
ing to become initiated into this mysterious 
comfort of great cities, hitherto a sealed book 
to her, she was seized with childish astonish- 
ment, the simple admiration of a boarding- 
school girl. Arnstein’s love, originating in 
such singular circumstances, for a woman 80 
different from those he had hitherto loved, at 
present so different from herself, assumed 
this time the character of a genuine passion. 
To his passion, Madame Suzini unintentionally 
gave still more force, by relating to the young 
man, with aslight amplification of the truth, as 
was her custom, the sensation made in the city 
by the rare beauty of the Montenegrine, and 
even the attempts at seduction of which she 
was the object. Nevertheless, he might safe ” 
leave her ; Madame Suzini would be respecta- 
ble for her constancy. 

George no longer thought of setting out 
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for Vienna; he contented himself with writ- 
ing to his bankers, to his creditors, and espe- 
cially to the good Abbé Giulani, who was still 
awaiting him at Rome. 

One day, as he was repairing to the Bloks- 
berg, where Chrisna was to join him, under 
the tree which marked the spot of their in- 
terviews, he saw a painter, an artist, about to 
sketch the magnificent picture presented to 
his view. It was Christian. 

The two friends met with transports of joy. 
After a few words interchanged,— 

“Where is your fortune, George?” asked 
the artist; “that beautiful crystalline. torrent, 
which was beginning to show the sands of its 
bed, when I saw you for the last time in 
Vienna.” 

“IT am ruined, completely ruined, Chris- 
tian.” 

“ Well, my friend, the violinist who loses 
"an arm, is compelled if he wishes to live, to 
turn a grindstone with the arm which remains. 
The true arms of great noblemen like you, the 
two levers which constitute your strength, 
are, on the one hand, your patrimonial for- 
tune, on the other, your aristocratic name. 
Like my violinist, you are crippled; but your 
name remains, with which you may yet make 
an excellent marriage, and I can show you 
how.” 

“You, my philosopher?” said Arnstein 
smiling with an air of doubt. 

“Myself. In a village of Dalmatia, where 
I believe, if Iam not mistaken, I discovered 
the Temple of Epidaurus, I encountered a 
delicious little German puppet, fabricated at 
Vienna—or at Nuremberg, but which might 
have been manufactured at Paris, so graceful, 
alert, lively, was it.” 

“ And is it your puppet that Iam to marry ?” 

“ Why not, if its name is Amelia d’Oster- 
wein ?” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Arnstein, placing his 
hand upon his lips. 

Then he resumed, after a moment’s si- 
lence,— 

“T refused the hand of Amelia because it 
did not suit me, now that I had nothing, to 
owe all to my wife; it would have been to 
have placed myself, with regard to her, in an 
inferior position, which I will never accept.” 

“That is an idea, George, which does honor 
to the delicacy of your sentiments, but not to 
your intelligence.” 
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And with a magisterial air, Christian con- 
tinued,— 

“The master * has said, in his logic, in the 
chapter on subjective reality: ‘In order to 
be admissible to the eyes of reason, our sacri- 
fices should have for their object consolation, 
otherwise called compensation!’ Certainly,” 
resumed the philosophic artist, quitting his’ 
tone of quotation, “a rich citizen who should 
become foolishly enamored of my name, and 
consent to share with me her fortune, labori- 
ously amassed, for the sole pleasure of being 
called Madame Muller, would act at variance 
with common sense; she would not have her 
compensation. Would it be the same, for 
the person of whom we are speaking, with 
regard to you? Let ussee. Mademoiselle 
d’Osterwein’s father was an Aulic Counsellor, 
and decorated with a host of pretty ribbons 
of all colors; but her grandfather made a 
modest entrance into life,in quality of steward. 
to the old Prince de Kaunitz; she is then 
not of the nobility. Thanks to her fortune, 
she can restore the arm you have lost; but 
have you nothing to give her as an equivalent ? 
Through you, she will become a countess; 
she will have purchased the right to place on 
the pannels of her carriage, on the backs of 
her servants, on the gate of her chateau, on her 
seal, on her bracelets, on her jewels, the glori- 
ous escutcheon of the Zapolskys. She will 
have gratified your habits of comfort and 
even of luxury; on your side, you will have 
gratified the most imperious passion of a wo- 
man, vanity. It is then a perfectly well- 
assorted and suitable marriage; of this mar- 
riage I am almost commissioned to arrange 
the preliminaries ; but no time is to be lost, 
for I forewarn you, our old fellow-student, 
Ferdinand Mackewitz, has entered the ranks.” 

“T have but one more reason to oppose to 
you, Christian. Yesterday, at the very spot 
where you now are, beneath the very tree 
which serves you as a shelter, I swore to 
Chrisna that I would take her for my wife; 
and Chrisna is even poorer than myself.” 

The artist shook his head and bit his lips. 

“ Chrisna?” murmured he; “ her name is 
Chrisna! George, you have doubtless sworn 
to her also an eternal love? Decidedly 
blonds remain children much longer than 
other men.” 


This oath, which had pledged him to the 
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Montenegrine, even against the will of the 
latter, who saw the future with a clearer eye, 
George had pronounced. Nevertheless he 
was acquainted with the first marriage of 
Chrisna; he knew that, false in reality, a legal 
decree was needed to annul it; but he hoped 
that the supreme tribunal, which was to de- 
cide the fate of Zény, would soon enable him 
to fulfil his engagements without the necessity 
of bringing upon the beloved woman the 
scandal of such a suit. 

“Come, George,” resumed the artist, “ will 
you not tell me where and how you encoun- 
tered this Chrisna? Will you not introduce 
me to her? Are you then so jealous of your 
treasure, that a friend may not cast his eyes 
upon it?” 

“There she is, Christian ; look ! ” 

Chrisna and Madame Suzini had just ap- 
peared in one of the paths which wind 
around the sides of the Bloksberg. 

“She is very beautiful!” said Christian, re- 
peating the same exclamation which had 
escaped George in the clearing of Herzegovina. 
“On my honor, I have a great desire to fall 
on my knees before her to obtain ‘permission 
to take her portrait.” 

“My dear Chrisna,” said George, accosting 
the Montenegrine, “I present to you an 
artist, a distinguished painter, M. Muller; he 
is my friend, and will become your’s immedi- 
ately, if you will authorize him to sketch your 
portrait.” 

Chrisna blushed and was troubled; then, 
after a few seconds ef hesitation,— 

“That concerns you, George; but as for 
me, poor ignorant girl, it seems strange to 
me that any one could thus allow one’s pic- 
ture tobe drawn. Is it withoutdanger? The 
mirror, at least, does not retain it.” 

“ These are Turkish ideas, my beloved girl,” 
said Madame Suzini, interfering. “In our 
Hurgary, it is now only the lower classes who 
are superstitious on this subject. Let it be 
done, my child; and if the painter needs a 
second model,” added she, making a profound 
courtesy to the artist, “I will place my own 
face at his service, and with great pleasure ; 
M. Suzini adores pictures.” 

They had regained the tree of the rendez- 
vous, and Christian was already preparing his 
crayons. 

Chrisna sat to the artist, sometimes forget- 

this part of model which she had not by 
:t. Meanwhile, Madame Suzini, while 
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awaiting her turn, approached Arnstein and 
whispered in his ear. The latter listened at- 
tentively, and his contracted brow expressed 
great inward agitation. 

The sketch terminated, the Montenegrine, 
obeying a very natural instinct of curiosity, 
passed behind the painter to judge of the re- 
semblance, and the portrait which she per- 
ceived first, was not her own, but that of a 
man of noble mien, represented on the leaf 
opposite that devoted to herself in the same 
album. 

“Pierre Zény!” exclaimed she ;—“ It is 
he! it is he!” 

And her eye, full of fire, was fixed on the 
artist, to ask him under the influence of what 
idea he had thus placed these two pictures 
opposite each other. 

But, at this moment, the artist felt himself 
disposed to interrogate rather than to reply. 
The name of Pierre Zény, which had already 
brought Arnstein and Madame Suzini to 
Chrisna’s side, had made a lively impression 
upon him also. 

“What!” said he, “was my Servian drover 
Pierre Zény? Was this man with powerful 
form, with keen and crafty eye, who had never 
read Rabelais or encountered the paklava, 
he, the celebrated bandit chief! the King of 
the Danube! and I drank his health! and 
his portrait, drawn after nature, will figure in 
my work! What good fortune for the house 
Treuttel and for myself! But how came you 
to know him, my beautiful child? ” 

George stealthily pressed the. hand of 
Chrisna, who started and cast down her head. 

“ Like me,” eaid Arnstein, hastening to re- 
ply for her, “she has been a captive of the 
Sclavonian ; whatever recalls this man can 
awaken in us only painful memories; let there 
be no more said about him.” 

And, with an authoritative movement, taking 
the album from the artist’s hand, he tore 
from it the page on which the portrait of 
Chrisna was traced, and its thousand frag- 
ments were quickly dispersed by the winds 
through all the paths of the Bloksberg. 


CHAPTER II.—A SUBSCRIPTION BALL. 


IT was nearly noon, the next day, when 
Christian repaired to the Hotel des Etrangers, 
where the Count d’Arnstein lodged, in the 
Herrngasse. The latter was still in bed; 
meanwhile a little writing-desk, open before 
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him, some pens, some sheets of letter-paper, 
rumpled, torn, scattered here and there around 
him, told that he had already been occupied 
with correspondence, and that the preparation 
of his letters had been laborious. 

“ The sun is approaching the perpendicular, 
while you still retain a horizontal position,” 
said Christian, as he entered and took a seat; 
“that is a habit of the Austrian satrap. 
Come, get up, and let us go together to visit 
the Sudorium of Buda; it is a Roman mon- 
ument, and, I am told, in a good state of pres- 
ervation.” 

“ And what care I for your Sudorium and 
your Romans?” replied the Count in a 
marked tone of abruptness. “I have not 
closed my eyes this night,” continued he, 
passing his hand over his forehead damp with 
perspiration ; “I have a fever—I am furious— 
I am jealous! A certain Baron de Baimozs, 
anear relative of the governor of Buda, has 
seen Chrisna; he has become passionately en- 
amored of her.” 

“That is perfectly natural if the baron is 
young,” said Christian. 

“ Certainly, he is young! and he is captain 
of the garrison !—and he is rich, immensely 
rich! La Suzini had already acquainted me 
with his proceedings. She and Chrisna can- 
not go out without encountering him. Yes- 
terday, at the Bloksberg, she informed me 
that, notwithstanding her active surveillance, 
he had succeeded in sending Chrisna a letter. 
To this letter, I have undertaken to reply!” 

“Why, if it was not addressed to you ?” 

“ Hush, Christian ; your coolness does but 
irritate me the more! I have just written to 
the baron the letter which lies here,” added 
he, pointing to a paper folded in four, thrown 
on the bed, and not yet enclosed in an 
envelope. “I depend upon you to be my 
second.” 

Christian took the paper, unfolded it, and 
glanced over it; after which, he tore it and 
threw the fragments over his head. 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“What you did yesterday with my drawing, 
which was, faith! a greater success than your 
letter. Come, George,” continued he, rising 


and assuming the attitude of a sermonizer, “I 
no longer recognize you. I am led to suppose, 
that, during your captivity with the Sclavo- 
nian, you lived the life of a melodrama, as 
they say in Paris. How! you, a great noble- 
man, a man of the world, you write to the 
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Baron de Baimozs, your countryman, your 
equal, as we write to a lacquey whom we 
threaten with correction! And in what has 
he offended you? He admires, he loves your 
beautiful Montenegrine ; this is but a bond of 
sympathy between you. In order to soften 
her somewhat wild humor, he employs means 
which we philosophers might censure, which 
we artists are incapable of using, but to which 
you, my noble friend, would surely have had 
resource without fail, had you been as wealthy 
as M. de Baimozs. Then, why this duel? 
Has the baron insulted your mistress,—par- 
don me, your betrothed, when she was leaning 
on your arm? Does she wear on her forehead 
the mark of the Zapolskys? Ah? it would 
be quite otherwise if your love, instead of 
seeking the mysterious roads and desert path- 
ways of the Bloksberg, were manifested in open 
day; if it had boldly frequented the public 
promenades and places of assembly ; if—” 

George did not wait for him to finish. 

The same evening, by persevering entreaty, 
he persuaded Chrisna to appear with him at 
the most frequented places in Buda; Madame 
Suzini escorted them as a dame de compagnie. 
The days following, they visited the populous 
quays of the left bank of the Danube, and the 
island of the Palatine; they appeared at all 
the promenades, even at that of the Nobles, 
which, at Pesth, represents the fourth avenue 
of the Prater of Vienna. The Montenegrine 
everywhere attracted the eyes of the multi- 
tude, and as she passed along, one of those 
murmurs arose to which no woman can re- 
main indifferent. But her companion tri- 
umphed at it much more than herself. 

Christian sometimes joined them and di- 
rected the walk. One evening, he took them 
to the grand Casino of Pesth. He wished to 
study the effect the sight of this splendid 
place, where human folly seemed to triumph, 
would produce on the child of the mountains. 
When the doors opened before her, Chrisna, 
bewildered as it were, stopped short and re- 
fused to enter. In an immense hall, a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, brilliantly lighted 
with wax candles and colored lanterns, to 
the sound of noisy orchestras, were whirling 
in acircle the most intrepid waltzers in the 
world, They were there executing polkas, 
those national dances of the Hungarians, 
which a few years afterwards, enfeebled and 
distorted, were destined to invade the rest of 
Europe. But here, it was the primitive polk 
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grand, with its theatrical accompaniments, its 
dancers in hussar costumes, its danseuses 
wearing the spurred brodequin and covered 
with floating ribbons; the polka, with its 
sonorous steps, its fiery energy, with all its 
disorderly effervescence. 

Far from being carried away, or fascinated 
by this motion, this music, these lights, Chrisna 
experienced only a sorrowful emotion; this 
wild joy did but bring back to her remem- 
brance those who were suffering. Her fea- 
tures contracted, her lips grew pale; she 
stopped her ears that she might not hear, she 
turned away her head that she might not see; 
but, on turning her head, she encountered a 
glance which made her utter a scream in- 
stantly suppressed. 

A young man with thick and curly hair, 
wearing over his military frock a furred cloak 
covered with gold embroidery, stood behind 
her. When, thanks to the Montenegrine’s 
movement of terror, the attention of the two 
friends was turned towards him, the man in 
the cloak, after having bowed with less ease 
than affectation, advanced towards Arnstein. 

“Monsieur Count,” said he, “I have just 
had the honor of calling at the hotel of your 
lordship; not having found you there, I left 
my card and a letter which will inform you 
of the object of my visit. I hope for a prompt 
and satisfactory reply.” 

“ Who is this man?” asked Arnstein when 
he had left them. 

“Tt is the Baron de Baimozs,” replied 
Madame Suzini in a tremulous and almost in- 
audible voice. 

On returning home, George said to Chris- 
tian :— 

“ You see I have listened to your counsels 
and have allowed myself to be anticipated by 
him. Ishall never be consoled for this.” 

As he unsealed the letter of the baron, he 
resumed :— 

“ At least, it was he who, gave the provoca- 
tion, I shall have the choice of weapons. I 
shall choose the pistol, it kills with more cer- 
tainty than the sword.” 

The letter of the captain was simply an in- 
vitation to a subscription ball. 

At this period of the year, the foreigners, 
English, German, Italian, Polish, who, during 
the bathing season, assemble at the numerous 
thermal springs which environ Buda and 
Pesth, are accustomed to come to pass a part 
of the autumn in this latter city, called the 
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joyous city as Vienna is called the golden 
city. 

To give this nomadic population an oppor- 
tunity of diverting themselves, a series of 
fétes had been organized by subscription, at 
the Stadwald, a celebrated residence, situated 
at three quarters of a league from the fau- 
bourg of Pesth. M. de Baimozs was one of 
the commissaries of these fétes, which were to 
be inaugurated a few days after by a grand 
night ball, preceded by the representation of 
an Italian opera and a French vaudeville. 
Whether, through deference to his title and 
name, or from calculations of another nature, 
he had invited thither M. George Zapolsky, 
Count d’ Arnstein, and the persons of his 
company. The reading of the letter fin- 
ished :— 

“ Decidedly, will you choose the pistol?” 
said Christian, in his customary tone of rail- 
lery. 

“ Do not deceive yourself,” replied George 
“this is a challenge like any other ; it is a de- 
fiance! This insolent Baimozs thinks that I 


dare not present myself with Chrisna ina 
place when I know I must encounter him. 
Well! I accept the invitation! I accept it to 


brave him to his face, and woe to him, if, even 
by a look, he dares address her who’ will be 
there under my protection !” 

“Come, George, I see that you are going 
to prepare for the ball as one prepares for 
war. But at these soirees of the Stadwald, 
all the elegants of Germany and Hungary 
meet; will your beautiful friend present her- 
self there with her travelling mantle ? Your 
purse is dry, I know: I will open mine with 
all my heart, but I strongly doubt whether I 
can draw from it a complete equipment for a 
woman, even were you to content yourself, for 
ornaments, with mock pearls and crystal dia- 
monds.” 

This reflection, the inexorable justice of 
which Arnstein could not dispute, made aim 
utter cries of despair. For the first time, he 
became gloomy at the thought of his poverty. 

Nevertheless, one morning at Buda, in the 
house inhabited by the Suzini, a murmur of 
voices resounded on the stairs, and the room 
occupied by Chrisna was suddenly invaded by 
a swarm of seamstresses, of marchandes de 
modes and embroideresses, Madame Suzini at 
their head. They spread out before Chrisna 
dresses, stuffs of every sort, shawls and scarfs 
of every color. The Montenegrine at first 
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tnought it must be a mistake; Madame Suzini 
undeceived her. They measured her shoul- 
ders, her bust, her arms, her head; silk, vel- 
vet, tissues of muslin, and of cachemire were 
wound around her from head to foot, envel- 
oping her body in waves of purple and moire. 
At each essay the workwomen and modistes 
exclaimed at the beauty of her form, the deli- 
cacy of her waist, the elegant curve of her 
foot. A jeweller placed before her sets 
of rubies and of emeralds, necklaces of fine 
pearls, constellations of diamonds ; she closed 
her dazzled eyes, and afterwards opened them 
only to fix them obstinately on the floor. 

When George presented himself in his 
turn to enjoy the pleasant surprise he had so 
well prepared for her, he found Chrisna in this 
same position of immobility and of reverie. 
Dismissing by a gesture this noisy and impor- 
tunate crowd, drawing the young woman to- 
wards him, and smiling in her face, he said :— 

“Ts my beautiful deliverer so sure of her 
empire over me that she disdains to adorn 
herself in order to please me?” 

“George,” replied she, “why furnish me 
with the garments of the women of your 
country? I should not know how to wear 
them. It was under my mountaineer’s cos- 
tume that you saw me for the first time; I 
pleased you thus—you have told me so—I 
will retain it.” 

“ But that is no longer possible, when you 
are toappear at the Stadwald. I wish youto 
be admired in all your brilliancy.” 

“ Do not require it, George. I am already 
stifling in your cities; what could I do in 
your places of assembly? Send away there- 
fore, these jewels and rich stuffs. Besides, 
you are not rich, I know.” 

“Well! you are mistaken, my love!” ex- 
claimed George with a joyous expression. 
“You have but to will, in order to have all 
your fancies gratified. Thank God! Every 
purse is open to me to-day! my credit, thrice 
extinguished, has just revived in better con- 
dition than ever. My uncle Ladislas is dead ! 
He died of fear, doubtless on learning through 
the police the attempt that Maitre Zény had 
meditated against his coffers. . I received the 
intelligence by Giulani, my worthy abbé, who 
arrived yesterday with all my titles of pos- 
session! The old miser, less my relative than 
my enemy, left this world of misery without 
having had time to disinherit me or even to 
confess his sins ; the Devil and myself should 
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be satisfied. I am rich! I can at last dis- 
charge my debt to you, and to our brave sol- 
dier, Jean Zagrab, who shall*receive the pay 
of a colonel! Come, unbend your brow and no 
longer fear to cover yourself with pearls and 
with flowers!” 

“ Your ideas are confused, George,” replied 
Chrisna. “ Why do you talk at once of death 
and of decoration? You should order gar- 
ments of mourning.” 

“The mourning concerns only me, and I, 
of my free will and for a motive which touches 
my honor, postpone it a week. After having 
forbidden me to enter his doors, it shall not 
be said that Messire Ladislas will close 
against me even those of the Stadwald.” 

All the scruples, all the observations, all 
the remonstrances of Chrisna were useless. 
Arnstein supplicated her with clasped hands; . 
she was obliged to yield. Madame Suzini was 
too well known to accompany them into this 
aristocratic world. Arnstein searched so suc- 
cessfully that he could give Chrisna for a chap- 
eron, an old card-player, whose only fortune 
was sixteen quarters of nobility. This was a 
German baroness, completely ruined by gamb- 
ling. He hired her for the occasion, under- 
taking to furnish her with a carriage, costume, 
and well-filled purse for play. 

The time bemg come, under the direction 
of the lace-maker, who professed to know the 
Parisian fashions by heart, skilful seamstresses 
undertook to prepare Chrisna’s toilette. She 
resigned herself, as a block of marble, which, 
beneath the chisel of the sculptor, allows 
itself to be transformed into a nymph or a 
goddess. 

As early as seven o’clock in the evening, as 
the entertainment was to commence by the 
Italian opera, the road which led from the 
faubourg of Pesth to the Stadwald was covered 
with brilliant equipages. 

When the Montenegrine, with her robe 
of carnation velvet, her waves of lace, pearls 
entwined among her black and lustrous tresses, 
beautiful, imposing, but overcome with the 
emotions of agitation and fear, appeared at 
the front of her box, having ‘beside her the 
old German baroness, and behind her Arn- 
stein, a movement took place in the hall; the 
men could scarcely recognize in her the beau- 
tiful stranger whom they had noticed at the 
promenades, and seemed to hesitate to ad- 
mire her. The women, casting sidelong 
glances towards her, whispered to each other, 
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criticising the details of her toilette, and her 
erect air. They said she resembled Judith 
after the murdér of Holofernes, and that she 
held her fan as one holds a sabre. 

Stationed in the orchestra, Captain Baimozs, 
admired without reserve, praised without re- 
striction, loudly, noisily, leaving off only to 
find an echo around him; and, incredible as 
it may seem, the jealous Arnstein, who saw 
him thus boisterous, almost thanked him for 
his enthusiasm. 

The overture to the opera was being per- 
formed, when, above the box occupied by 
Chrisna, another box opened noisily. In the 
orchestra, as in the parterre, a few heads were 
turned towards the new comers, to demand 
silence, but they retained their position. A 
young woman enveloped in a mantle of silk 
lined with ermine, with a gauze veil coquet- 
tishly thrown around her head and over her 
shoulders, a smile on her lips and a joyous 
gleam in her eye, showing a double row of 
little white and pearly teeth, made her en- 
trance into the box. Without seeming to 
suspect that she could disturb the play and 
that batteries of lorgnettes were aimed in her 
direction, with a graceful, swan-like move- 
ment, she stretched out her head to judge of 
the general appearance and construction of 
the hall; then, letting fall her mantle and lay- 
ing aside her veil, she appeared with a fresh 
countenance, charming form, rounded neck, 
and white arms, delicious in form and dis- 
tinction. Every thing about her was redolent 
of simplicity, good taste and familiarity with 
society. A dress of fine India muslin 
trimmed with a light embroidery of blue silk ; 
a belt and net of the same color, completed 
her costume, harmonizing so well with the 
color of her complexion, the cast of her fea- 
tures, and the shade of her hair, that even the 
matrons of the assembly, naturally so little 
indulgent to persons of their own sex not ar- 
rived at maturity, seemed pleased with the 
aspect of this charming specimen of youth and 
grace. . 

For some time, glances ascended and de- 
scended from one box to the other. Com- 
parisons were made, though in reality, the 
sole point of resemblance between these two 
beautiful persons was, that each was flanked 
by a German baroness, and that a handsome 
young man occupied the background of the 
box. 

Chrisna had her partisans; nevertheless, 
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we must acknowledge, the greater number 
declared themselves in favor of the young 
lady with the blue net. The latter was more 
in harmony with the surroundings ; the former, 
in her Alpine beauty, needed perhaps a 
larger and more severe frame. Besides, 
physically as well as morally, the poor Monte- 
negrine felt fettered and constrained. Intro- 
duced almost by force into a world which was 
foreign and distasteful, compressed in a cos- 
tume which was for her but a disguise, dis- 
tressed by all the glances fastened upon her, 


she had lost the freedom of her manners, the ~ 


brilliancy of her youth, and many of the ad- 
vantages which nature had lavished upon her. 

Arnstein was deeply irritated against this 
unknown rival who had come to dispute with 
Chrisna the admiration of the multitude. The 
opera over, everybody directed themselves 
towards the saloons which served asthe lobby, 
and where refreshments were distributed. 
Certain that a more attentive examination 
could but be favorable to the daughter of 
Montenegro, he was impatient to oppose the 
two rivals with each other, no longer in the 
cage of a box, but in a place where they 
could appear at full length. The complimen- 
tary gestures addressed to his companion as 
they passed through the lobbies, excited still 
more his ideas of triumph. As he was trav- 
ersing a corridor, he perceived Captain Bai- 
mozs, of whom he was no longer thinking, 
leaning against a wall, and casting on Chrisna 
a fixed and ardent glance. Far from thinking 
of seeking a quarrel, for it seems to him now 
that their cause is the same, he saluted him 
with his hand, and even addressed to him a 
few words to thank him for his note of invita- 
tion, which he had not before thought it neces- 
sary todo. At last, in the grand hall, groups 
stationed, more compact than elsewhere, 
around some ladies who remained seated, 
some significant tossings of the head of the 
old men, the eager salutations of the young, 
the supercilious and melancholy air of the 
dowagers, sufficiently revealed to him the 
presence of the fashionable beauty, the other 
queen of the féte. He advanced with up- 
lifted brow; the groups parted, not before 
him, but before the beautiful stranger who 
was leaning on his arm, and George, struck 
with astonishment, found himself face to face 
with the fair Amelia d’Osterwein. 

Not less troubled than himself, the latter, 
pale, trembling, by a spontaneous, involuntary 
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movement, had risen at hisapproach. Chrisna 
could not be mistaken as to the cause of this 
double emotion which seemed to paralyze 
both. She hastily disengaged her arm from 
that of Arnstein, and these two rivals in 
beauty as in love, slowly measured each other 
with a look full of anguish, but in which, 
nevertheless, nothing on either side betrayed 
a sentiment of hatred. That of Amelia ex- 
pressed especially astonishment, that of 
Chrisna, compassion: she was sure of being 
beloved. , 

Perhaps also her love for Arnstein, con- 
fessed by her to Zény in a transport of anger, 
was not in reality powerful enough to impose 
upon her one suffering the more, amid her 
habitually sorrowful pre-occupations. 

As for George, the most embarrassed of the 
three, disconcerted, astonished, in order to 
attempt to recover his self-possession, he first 
accosted the noble Baroness de Gribhausen, 
seated beside her niece, and who was return- 
ing with her from the Baths of Dolis. 
- Madame de Gribhausen replied to his civilities 
only by a withering glance. But Arnstein 
had already cgased to see her; he extended 
his hand to Ferdinand Mackewitz, the perse- 
vering suitor of Amelia. It would seem as if, 
this evening, he was full of courtesy for all his 
rivals, Of his rivals, he did not yet know the 
most formidable one. 

When the French vaudeville, which was to 
close the dramatic part of the soiree, com- 
menced, the spectators were greatly disap- 
pointed. ‘Two boxes were empty. 

An hour afterwards, as the ball was at its 
height, a sinister rumor mingled with its fes- 
tive sounds. It was affirmed that the Count 
George Arnstein Zapolsky, had just been as- 
sassinated on the road which led from the 
Stadwald to Pesth, and that his carriage had 
borne back to the Hotel des Etrangers only 
his corpse. 


CHAPTER III.—NEWS OF ZENY. 


On leaving the saloons of the Stadwald, 
Chrisna had manifested a desire, almost a 
determination, to return to the city without 
delay. Arnstein called for his carriage, and 
informed his hired baroness that the music of 
Paisiello would suffice them for this evening. 
This did not please the lady who, from a 
corner of her eye, had just seen the gaming 
tables in preparation. She declared that she 
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had come to the Stadwald to pass the night 
there, and not to make her appearance only. 
The two young people were therefore com- 
pelled to depart alone. 

This téte-a-téte under the circumstar-es, 
inspired in them at this moment more of con- 
straint than of joy; but Chrisna thought it 
beneath her dignity to demand an explanation, 
and George did not feel disposed to give it. 
Both, without addressing a word to each 
other, remained in their corner. Chrisna 
thought of the events of the evening ;. of all 
the bold glances which had assailed her; of 
the pretty, fair girl whom Arnstein had 
doubtless, once loved; of that Baron de 
Baimozs, whom she seemed destined to 
encounter everywhere and who terrified her. 
Arnstein, on his part, thought only of Mlle. 
d’Ostenwein; she had never appeared more 
charming; he regretted not having been able 
to contemplate her at his leisure, and com- 
prehended the species of ovation of which she 
had been the object. 

The equipage was slowly climbing a steep 
declivity, when a far-off song was heard, lost, 
half effaced in the distance. But the de- 
tached words which reached Chrisna’s ear 
had so sweet an accent and produced such an 
effect amid this clear and silent night, that she 
felt all hersorrowful ideas by degrees disappear. 
The voice approached; amid the notes, at 
first confused, a delicious melody was heard, 
and at the tones of this voice, full at once of 
sweetness and brilliancy, she abandoned her- 
self to reverie. Very soon, on the road they 
were pursuing, but coming from an opposite 
point, a cavalier appeared ; it was the singer. 
The moon, already risen above the horizon, 
shone upon the side of the carriage where the 
young woman was. On seeing her, the gallant 
cavalier suspended his musical sentence, 
hastily deposited a kiss on a pomegranate 
blossom which he wore at his button-hole, 
threw it into the lap of the Montenegrine, 
and resumed his way and his song. 

Chrisna, surprised, was turning towards 
Arnstein to show him the flower, when the 
latter suddenly uttered a deep groan, — 

“The wretch! he has killed me!” mur- 
mured he, opening his eyes wildly. 

At the sereams uttered by Chrisna, the 
carriage stopped; the coachman descended 
from his seat, and raised the cloak which 
covered the festival attire of the young count 
—a spot of blood reddened his shirt. 
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While the musical cavalier alone occupied 
the attention of Chrisna, a man whom the 
coachman had observed to follow the carriage, 
and whom he had taken for a beggar, had 
darted like a wild-cat to the other door, and, 
at the very moment when the pomegranate 
blossom fell in the lap of his companion, 
Arnstein, still pre-occupied with the remem- 
brance of Amelia, was struck full in the breast 
by a blow from a poignard. 

Taken to his lodgings, the wounded man 
received the cares of a skilful surgeon of 
Pesth, who declared the wound of no im- 
portance, the thick cloax of the count having 
completely deadened the blow. Meanwhile, the 
curious and the gossips of the city did not fail to 
relate all the particulars of his death, and, the 
next day the officers of justice, presenting them- 
selves to ascertain the facts of the attempted 
assassination, they were taken for physicians 
come to make an autopsy of the corpse. 

Arnstein, convinced that Baimozs was the 
author, or at least the instigator of the at- 
tempt, but not caring to figure as an accuser 
in a criminal process, declared that he did not 
know that he had any personal enemies, that 
he had no idea whence the blow came or by 
whom it had been given. The affair re- 
mained there. 

Christian was astonished that George, so 
angry at Baimozs a few days before, had 
treated the blow of the poignard so lightly; 
but he comprehended that on recovering his 
wealth, he must have modified his ideas and 
regained a part of his philosophic carelessness, 
The artist passed the first night beside the 
wounded man, along with Chrisna, Madame 
Suzini, and the good abbé. Towards morning 
Chrisna and Madame Suzini returned home; 
George was asleep; the abbé, who had been 
reading his breviary let it fall and did not 
pick it up; Christian took a sheet of paper 
from George’s desk, and wrote the following 
letter,— 

“ To Mademeiselle A. dO: 

“The wound is not serious, the physician 
assures us; in two days the invalid will be on 
his feet; nevertheless, k reproach myself, my 
beautiful correspondent, for having fulfilled 
too conscientiously the engagement made 
with you at the inn of Maitre Boscowich; I 
was wrong to speak to you of the Stadwald; 
but could I foresee that it would please you 
to go thither, in order to judge by your own 
eyes? What has been the result? You 
there learned more than I wished you to 
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know. Do not be in haste to imagine the 
worst. The young lady is very respectable; 
he cannot, however, marry her, since she is 
already married. I ought nevertheless to 
confess to you that her husband is at present 
very sick, and threatened with sudden death, 
Do not ask me more; I might perhaps be 
weak enough to yield to your entreaties, I 
should say to your orders. I have reason to 
think that our correspondence is now forever 
at an end. Cc.” 


What had become of this sick man, threat- 
ened with sudden death, Zény, since he had 
been delivered up, by Jean Zagrab, to the 
Austrian soldiers? Transported to the prison 
of Ragusa, he had already been subjected 
to several interrogations before the special 
commission charged with his examination, 
The commissioners were Austrians, and Zény, 
in his defence, alleged that he had risen only 
against the Hungarians, the tyrants of the 
Slaves, and rebels to the Austrian government. 

Two other accusations were still pending 
over him, those of desertion and of bigamy. 
As to the fact of desertion, returning to his 
first argument, he replied that it was not 
leaving the service of the emperor to aid him 
in bringing to reason his rebellious subjects; 
he proved this by the fact that, when he first 
took up arms, Austria had not interfered in his 
quarrel with the Magyars. As for the accusa- 
tion of bigamy, he might honestly confess to 
having been thrice married. His first marriage 
had been with acertain Maria Kolb ; but he was 
then very young and she was at least double his 
age ; she afterwards disappeared during a con- 
flagration. He had a right to believe himself a 
widower when he had espoused Theresa Mas- 
iglii, a Hungarian and noble girl from the dis- 
trict of Thuropalia, where one need only be born 
to enjoy nobility and the privileges attached to 
it. The latter had been reclaimed by her family; 
he was ignorant what had become of her. If,in 
consideration of his third marriage, which he did 
not pretend to deny any more than the others, 
it could be proved that he had been the hus- 
band of two women at once, he invoked in his 
power the Sclavonian law. 

There exists, in fact, in Sclavonia, a law, or 
rather a custom, doubtless of Mussulman 
origin, which renders polygamy lawful in cer- 
tain cases; but the Austrian code does not 
recognize this singular legislation. After 
divers interrogatories, in which they could not 
obtain from Zény the name of a single one of 
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his accomplices, or even that of his last wife, 
the inquiry was continued by testimony. 

Arnstein, though his wound was beginning 
to heal, was still keeping his chamber by way 
of precaution, when he received a summons to 
appear before the governor of Buda, to re- 
spond in presence of the latter, to the various 
questions to be addressed to him by a judge. 
The prosecution of Zény was the matter in 
question ; the deposition of the Count d’Arn- 
stein Zapolsky was of great importance, and, 
had he not been required to repair to Ragusa 
with the object of being confronted with the 
prisoner, he would have been so by his title of 
titulary member of the Chamber of Magnates. 

George was indignant. It seemed strange 
to him, when, from a horror of judicial inves- 
tigations, he had just abandoned a complaint 
against a man who was doubtless still to be 
feared by him, that he should be compelled to 
become the accuser of this poor Sclavonian, 
from whom he had no longer any thing to 
fear. To escape from this embarrassment, 
using a heroic remedy, he immediately fled 
from Pesth, and at last resuming his journey, 
previously so sadly interrupted, directed him- 
self towards Italy, this time not with the abbé, 
but with his beautiful Montenegrine, who -was 
far from opposing his departure. M. and 
Madame Suzini accompanied them, the one as 
the steward and factotum of the Count, the 
other in quality of housekeeper, dressing- 
maid, and especially friend of the future 
Countess. As for the Abbé Giulani, charged 
with full powers from the master, his especial 
mission was to purify old Gidenburg, after 
having by means of gold, conquered it from 
the Jews. 


CHAPTER IV.—ROME AND CEDENBURG. 


Once in Italy, in order to conform to the 
customs of the country, and in pursuance of 
the advice of Chrisna, George caused numer- 
ous masses to be said for the repose of the 
soul of the late Ladislas Zapolsky ; he piously 
assisted at them in mourning habiliments; in 
mourning attire also, he afterwards hastened 
to shake off his seeming grief at the carnival 
of Rome. ‘There, without loss of time, he 
hired a palace on the Place Navona, caused it 
to be sumptuously furnished, filled it’ with 
numerous domestics; he had horses, equip- 
ages, an excellent French cook, and when he 
wanted to entertain any besides his friends, 
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he opened his drawing-rooms to a crowd of 
idlers. 

He would have persuaded Chrisna to do 
the honors of his palace ; she refused. Mean- 
while a mountaineer like Chrisna, of innete 
distinction, endowed with noble instincts, was 
capable of being more readily metamorphosed 
into a great lady than the most accomplished 
provincial is to imitate good manners. She 
was a stranger to affectation, that mortal 
enemy to good taste. 

The réle which she had refused, soon fell to 
her lot in spite of herself. Though she ap- 
peared in the re-unions of the palace in the 
Piace Navona only occasionally, the unani- 
mous homage with which she was there re- 
ceived soon pointed her out as the real mistress 
of the mansion. Like most of her country- 
women, she spoke the Italian language with 
great facility, and was surprised to find herself 
so much at her ease in this new world. If, 
sometimes, in the midst of a conversation, 
suddenly inattentive, she became thoughtful 
and even taciturn, this singularity but lent her 
one charm the more. 

The most illust-ious houses opened of them- 
selves before Arnstein and his fascinating 
companion. There was ‘no féte where they 
were not invited. As for him, was he not a 


Count, was he not rich, consequently able to 


return what he received? As for her, her 
beauty testified to the nobility of her race. 
If some doubts arose as to the solidity of the 
bond which united them to each other, need 
one be so particular with strangers? Do we 
ask wandering stars to prove their point of 
departure ? 

It seemed to Chrisna that Italy had become 
her country by adoption. She found herself 
happier ard especially more tranquil there 
than elsewhere. 

As at Pesth, as everywhere, the love of 
George increased at the praises of which she 
was the object. Excited by the enthusiasm 
of others, excited especially by the opposition 
of the Montenegrine to his expressions of 
passion, he took the firm resolution to marry 
her, without waiting for the denouement of 
Zény’s trial, which threatened to last forever. 
Marriages at Rome are attended with fewer 
hindrances than elsewhere; the most that 
was necessary was to produce a certificate of 
the life of the legitimate wife of the Sclavo- 
nian. To this effect, he wrote to Christian, 
charging him to search out the matter, even 
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in the direction of Ragusa, and to call to his 
aid in these researches a skilful advocate, who 
might, in case of necessity, resort for infor- 
mation even to the cell of Zény. 

Arnstein’s intention was to fix himself per- 
manently in Rome with his wife. 

A year passed away thus. 

Meanwhile, by this perpetual contact with 
a frivolous world, amid this atmosphere of 
praise, the moral courage of the Montenegrine 
began to relax; the climate of Italy as well 
as its refined civilization, penetrated her with 
something of languor and softness which 
shook in the depths of her soul the austere 
faith of other days. She experienced new 
aspirations which astonished and charmed 
her. It seemed as if she was but just begin- 
ning to live. That narrow personal vanity, 
admiration of one’s self, to which her nature 
had so long remained a stranger, was born in 
her. She became proud of her beauty, and, 
when she had admired herself in her tall 
mirror, her marriage with Count d’Arnstein 
Zapolsky, in which she had till now scarcely 
dared believe, seemed to her to be a thing 
easily to be realized. Around her, lived hon- 
ored, women of the most obscure origin, 
whom some high and powerful personage 
had sought on the boards of a theatre, and 
sometimes lower, to make of them countesses 
or marchionesses. Why should she, guilty 
only of an excess of generosity, deserve less ? 

Women, like kings, too often owe their 
fall to the very principle which constituted 
their strength. The more the queen of the 
Palace Navona relied upon her beauty, the 
less she sought to defend herself against the 
earnest entreaties of Arnstein. She had just 
began to ask herself whether this inflexibility 
of duty, which will relent neither before the 
sweetest instincts nor before that affection 
which leads us to render those we love happy, 
was not one of those savage virtues practised 
only at Montenegro. 

Chrisna was tampering with her conscience ; 
she was reasoning with her sentiments. Her 
foot was already slipping on the edge of the 
abyss. 

Suddenly a revolution took place in her, 
the cause of which Arnstein was unable to 
divine. She hastily stole away from this life 
of pleasures and of triumphs, and from these 
fétes, in which George alone continued to seek 
amusement. 

Living retired in the family of the Suzini, 
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she frequented now only the churches, and 
there forgot herself in her devotions. Some- 
times also, remaining at home, she would be 
pensive and dreamy for entire hours. 

Of whom then was she thinking as she 
prayed, thought, and wept!—of whom? Of 
Zény, the Sclavonian. Yes, the sentiment of 
pity, which, whatever she did, prevailed over 
all other emotions, forcibly drew her towards 
him, to pity and pardon him. To-day Arn- 
stein is free, rich, happy; may she not turn 
away her thoughts in favor of that miserable 
captive who is, doubtless, soon to die ? 

George, on his part, began to grow weary 
of the life he was leading; he no longer 
thought of remaining in Italy. Carefully ex- 
amined, the pleasures of Roman society 
seemed to him somewhat monotonous. Sup- 
pers, with songs interspersed; sherbets and 
barcarolles ; promenades and concerts ; always 
a dazzling sun; always smiling faces, guests 
full of courtesy, and a morrow like yesterday, 
He cast a glance backward upon his former 
joyous companions, with manners less pol- 
ished but more captivating; he regretted the 
unexpected, improvised pleasures, the freedom 
of the bachelor re-unions, the drives on the 
Prater, to Schoerbrunn, to Leopoldstadt, and 
even the gray sky of Germany. Perhaps, in 
his regrets, the danseuses of the grand theatre 
at Vienna had also their share. He still 
loved Chrisna; but platonic love no longer 
sufficed him. 

Some time afterward, at old Cidenburg, 
beneath the grand avenue of oaks, the throng 
of vassals and servants, with holiday costumes 
and bouquets in their hands, were impatiently 
agitating, making the air resound in advance 
with their vivats, as with the sound of trum- 
pets and clarions, 

Very soon a discharge of musketry was 
heard, and a cavalier appeared at the ex- 
tremity of the avenue. It was George Zapol- 
sky. 

The Abbé Giulani was awaiting him before 
the high steps of the court of honor, in order 
to address to him, according to custom, a dis- 
course of congratulation and welcome in the 
Latin tongue. Speech suddenly failed him. 
He had perceived the Montenegrine descend- 
ing from a carriage in company with M. and 
Madame Suzini. 

Arnstein; in his letters, had never spoken 
of her; besides, knowing the character of his 
pupil, he had thought the connection long ago 
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dissolved. Thence his stupefaction at seeing 
her. ° 

On her part, Chrisna, though she had not 
remarked the movement of the abbé, seemed 
struck with trouble and surprise. Amid this 
multitude where she expected to see only 
strange faces, a woman wearing the veil and 
dress of a widow, advanced towards her. 

It was Margatt. 

At the sight of her former companion, all 
her days of misery and of trial became present 
to the mind of the Montenegrine. 

Margatt was still* mourning for her dear 
departed, and did not cease to speak of him 
with tenderness. As a child returns to the 
paternal mansion, she had returned to CEden- 
burg, after her last conjugal scene with the 
Dalmatian. At the recital of all the attempts 
she had made for the deliverance of her be- 
loved lord, the good Giulani had re-instated 
her in her former situation of housekeeper, 
where Arnstein consented to retain her, but on 
condition that she should exercise it in a man- 
sion which he possessed at Presburg, and that 
there she should banish from her memory en- 
tirely the time she had passed with the Scla- 
vonian. 

Old Q&denburg, notwithstanding all the 
changes made by Giulani, still retained its 
former gloomy and stern physiognomy. 
Ennui, which constantly pursued Arnstein, 
seemed to have re-entered there at the same 
time with himself. In order to overcome it, 
by the advice of Chrisna, he took the resolu- 
tion to devote himself entirely to public affairs. 
All parties were then in fermentation in Hun- 
gary; the famous Diet of 1825, called La 
Renaissance, was in preparation. George, for 
a moment, yielded to this vivifying impulse. 
He claimed his place in the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, assisted at several preliminary assem- 
blies, and even joined a political club. But 
he soon perceived that his habits and his 
early education had made him more German 
than Hungarian; he sought his amusements 
outside of clubs. He organized at home great 
hunts which caused him more fatigue than 
pleasure. At the last of these hunts mean- 
while, a singular vision appeared to him. 

He was following the stag at a few leagues 
from CEdenburg. Arriving on an eminence 
which commanded a view of the whole neigh- 
borhood, he perceived at his feet a park en- 
closed within walls and traversed by a little 
river. Several persons were in a boat, among 
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whom he distinguished a blond head which im= 
mediately reminded him of Amelia d’Oster- 
wein. He felt it like a shock. He then saw 
a young man sit down on the bench of the 
boat, beside the fair-haired lady, and in this 
young man he thought he recognized Chris 
tian. The boat turned a bend in the river, 
and disappeared behind some willows. 

“That is certainly Christian,” said George 
to himself; “ but then that young woman can- 
not be Amelia. How came they to be to- 
gether? They do not visit in the same soci- 
ety.” 

Having rejoined his hunting companions, he 
asked to whom that property belonged. 

“To the Baron de Gribhausen, who has 
lately purchased it with his niece’s money,” 
was the reply. ; 

“Tn that case the fair head might have been 
that of Amelia,” thought Arnstein; “but I 
must have been mistaken in thinking I recog- 
nized Christian.” 

On the morning of the day following, a 
memorable and fatal day, he was setting be- 
fore a good fire, enveloped in his dressing- 
gown, reading the Gazette de Francfort, 
when his eye, until then very inattentive, was 
suddenly arrested by the name of Pierre Zény. 
The journal announced that this celebrated 
Sclavonian brigand, whose case had been so 
long pending, was at last about to appear be- 
fore his judges. 

This announcement rendered him thoughtful 
for some time; but other ideas soon super- 
seded those which the reading of the journal 
had suggested; he again thought of Made- . 
moiselle d’Osterwein, and of the boat which 
he had seen the night before: “ No, no,” said 
he to himself, “the proud Baroness would 
never receive an artist at her house!—that is 
impossible! Besides, Christian knows I am 
at CEdenburg; he would not be so near me 
without coming to see me.” 

At the same moment the heyduke an- 
nounced M, Christian Muller. 

George started in his chair but without ris 
ing. 

‘ Ah! it is you, sir?” said he, apostrophiz- 
ing the artist in a severe and haughty tone; 
“indeed, you are very good to have taken 
time to come to CEdenburg when I know you 
were pleasantly occupied elsewhere.” 

“ Yes, it is I, George; are you in a humor 
to listen to me?” 

The serious and solemn demeanor of Chris- 
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tian, as he pronounced these few words, gave 
the young Count new surprise. He then ex- 
amined him with anxious attention. Christian 
was no longer the same man. There was on 
his brow as well as in his attitude, something 
of sadness which was unusual with him, and 
in his eyes a certain gleam which would once 
Nave been looked for in vain. As well as his 
face, his costume had undergone great modi- 
fications. To the carelessness of the student, 
to the undress of the artist, had succeeded a 
correct, simple, and almost severe style of 
dress. A change in costume almost always 
indicates a change in the ideas. 

“You seem to have been transformed, 
Christian,” continued George in the same 
ironical tone ; “ but I ought to expect it, since, 
notwithstanding your former antipathies, you 
now present your homage to Nuremberg 
dolls.” 

“ What do you mean by Nuremburg dolls, 
George ?” 

“A Vienna elegante—a beautiful lady— 
Mademoiselle d’Osterwein, for example. 
Did you not formerly apply that term to 
her?” 

“Tf I used such an expression in designat- 


ing that noble young lady, I was an insolent 
fool; but it is of Mademoiselle Amelia d’Os- 
terwein that Iam about to speak to you.” 


“Indeed! Speak then, friend,” replied 
Arnstein carelessly stretching himself out in 
his large arm-chair, his head thrown back and 
his legs crossed ; “ I am listening ; I know by 
experience that every lover likes to talk of his 
mistress.” 

“His mistress!” exclaimed the artist; 
“dare you employ such a word where she is 
concerned !” 

“Patience, friend, did you not rob me of 
Wilhelmina ? ” 

“Silence! It is a new outrage to associate 
those two names!” 

“ Explain yourself then,” said George, hast- 
‘ly changing his position and facing Christian. 
“T have known you to be loyal and frank, my 
brave comrade ; well, speak with your ancient 
frankness.” 

“ Before explaining myself fully, George, let 
me ask you one question. Do you love Made- 
emoiselle Amelia d’Osterwein ? ’’ 

“You see that I do,” exclaimed George, 
rising, “ since I am jealous of you.” 

“Ido not deserve this jealousy. Listen 
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to me attentively. After our meeting at the 
Bloksberg, I wrote to Mademoiselle d’ Oster- 
wein, as I had promised to do; I wrote her 
that you were still in this world and that I had 
seen you. Ata later period, after the adven- 
ture of the Stadwald, I felt it my duty to 
write her again, to re-assure her as to the 
consequences of your wound. During your 
residence in Italy she renewed the corre- 
spondence, asked news of you, and invited me 
to be the bearer of it myself. During our 
earlier conversations, I must confess to you 
with that frankness, for which you have given 
me credit, that I attempted to cool her affec- 
tion for you by information which I had pre- 
viously kept back ; I told her that ties of love 
and gratitude detained you elsewhere. She 
believed in your gratitude but not in your 
love for another.” 

“ Amelia!” exclaimed George, without fear- 
ing to give expression to the perpetual versa- 
tility of his heart; “she loves me still! She 
is still as pretty, is she not ? Now my fortune 
equals her own. It would no longer be to 
sell my name.” 

“So,” resumed the artist, “ you are resolved 
to make to Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein the 
offer of your hand!” 

But George’s face had already become 
clouded. 

“ And Chrisna?” said he. 

“Chrisna will release you from your en- 
gagement. Of her own accord, she will soon 
leave Gidenburg, and her place will be free 
for another.” 

“ What say you?” 

“Tsay,” resumed Christian, raising his 
voice in atone of authority and affirmation, 
“Tsay that the Montenegrine can no longer 
be yours, for she is the wife of Pierre Zény— 
his lawful wife !” 

Arnstein, struck with astonishment, looked 
at him fixedly as if he had not comprehended 
him. 

“During your residence in Rome,” pur- 
sued Christian, taking some papers from his 
pocketbook, “ you commissioned me to pro- 
cure you a certificate of life; I bring two rec 
ords of death: that of Maria Kolb, the first 
wife of the Sclavonian, and of Theresa Mas- 
iglii, his second wife. The date of the latter 
proves, that when he married Chrisna, he was 
free, and the marriage valid. Do you now 
understand ? ” 
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“ Ah! my friend! my dear Christian! And 
I suspected you! And I accused you of being 
in love with Mademoiselle d’Osterwein.” 

Christian interrupted him. 

“This time, George, you were not mis- 
taken.” 

Then, turning away his head, stifling a 
sigh, and smiling, as if to overcome his weak- 
ness, he continued :— 

“Yes, I love Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein. 
It is your turn to launch sarcasm on my in- 
sensate passion. I had believed until now 
that one might argue with his heart as with 
his reason, and my reason and not my heart 
have taken part against me and for Mademoi- 
selle d’ Osterwein, who has not argued and 
does not suspect her triumph! I have been 
unable to approach this sphynx with cour- 
ageous thought and timid speech, without al- 
lowing myself to be taken captive by her fas- 
cinations ; in this incomprehensible enigma 
which seemed to be proposed to me, I have 
encountered the simplicity of the child, the 
grace of the woman, the modesty of the 
young girl, and the freedom of mind of the 
boldest. In fact, George, I begin to believe 
that women surpass us in energy. Yes— 
perhaps because they reason less, because 
with them the organ of will is in the heart, 
and not in the brain, as with us. You thought, 
George, that the prince-minister had formerly 
designated Mademoiselle d’ Osterwein for the 
masriage which he imposed upon you, and 
that she had but submitted to his orders; it 
was not so. It was she, who, of her own ac- 
cord, went to the prince and suggested the 
choice ; it was she who solicited from him the 
favor of taking for a husband this young rake, 
ruined in purse and in reputation. She be- 
lieved that her love alone would save you; 
she believes it still; she has repeated it to me 
twenty times, and I, miserable logician that I 
have become, on hearing her talk to me of 
her love for another, have allowed myself to 
love her hopelessly, and to love you, my rival, 
more than ever, so much have I been influ- 
enced by her sentiments! I admire in her 
even this fatal obstinacy which attracts her 
towards you as to an irresistible magnet. In 
fine, how shall I tell you ?—I can now believe 
in sorcery! the Nuremberg doll has turned 
the hedd of the philosopher. To-day I no 
longer comprehend Hegel and his pitiless 
ego ; but I comprehend love; I seek my com- 
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pensation in the joys of sacrifice, in the hap- 
piness of those who are dear to me!” 

And still radiant with this burst of en- 
thusiasm, he advanced towards Arnstein with 
out-stretched hand. But the latter had al- 
ready become thoughtful and absent-minded. 

“Chrisna is the wife of Zény,” said he, 
without replying otherwise to the warm ad- 
dress of the soi-disant philosopher; “ you af- 
firm it and these documents prove it; but 
Zény is about to die; then, she will be free! 
My position is still the same.” 

“Monsiegneur Zapolsky” replied Chris- 
tian, “must I, I the sceptic of yesterday, re- 
mind you what you owe to that great name 
which weighs down your weak shoulders, for 
you alone wear it to-day? I can understand 
George, that yonder in Italy you might quietly, 
without noise or scandal, have bestowed this 
name on a poor girl worthy of interest, and 
whdse origin might have remained obscure— 
but that here in Hungary, in the chateau of 
your ancestors, you should think of giving it 
on the wife of a bandit—the widow ofa crim- 
inal !—” 

“No! no! such a union is impossible! I 
had already renounced it,” said George. 

And he added, lowering his voice :— 

“But Iam afraid of her; I am afraid of 
her reproaches.” 

The artist cast on him a look of disdain :— 

“You are not worthy of the fate I had in 
store for you.” 

And he hastily went out. 

Christian had just gone, when the heyduke 
announced a new visitor, the reverend supe- 
rior of the convent of the Augustines of Raab. 

“He wants money doubtless,” said Arn- 
stein without stirring from the spot; “ tell 
Suzini, my steward, to talk with him; let him 
give him thirty florins, and commend me to 
his prayers.” 

The heyduke returned a few moments after- 
wards. 

“M. le Comte, the reverend monk accepts 
the thirty florins, in the name of his brethren, 
and he thanks your Excellency—” 

“That is the least he could do.” 

“But he desires that the Count would 
grant him an interview.” 

“Let them put twenty florins more in his 
aumoniére ;”’ said George; “tell him that I 
desire nothing in the world more earnestly 
than to die a canon at the Augustines of 
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Raab; but I am busy: it is impossible for 


me to receive him.” 

The heyduke re-entered a third time. 

“ Monsiegneur, the reverend sir accepts the 
twenty florins and thanks you again; but he 
insists on having the honor of a private con- 
versation with your Excellency.” 

“ Let him enter then! These parleys have 
already taken up more time than an inter- 
view!” 

The folding-doors opened before the supe- 
rior of the Augustine monks of Raab. 


CHAPTER V.—THE WHITE MONK. 


THE superior of the Augustines of Raab 
was an old man, of medium stature, with a 
pleasant rather than a grave mien; his man- 
ner of presenting himself, the smile on his 
lips, the cleanliness of his hands, and even the 
somewhat studied arrangement of his robe, 
testified that he had formerly had intercourse 
with the world. Meanwhile his physiognomy, 
of pleasing and benevolent expression, was 
partly disfigured by the excrescences of flesh 
and prominent warts which gave to his nose 
an unnatural form and proportions. Solomon 
has said: “The nose of man rises in the 
middle of his face like a tower built in the 
centre of a city.” The tower of the reverend 
father of Raab, in addition to the biblical 
comparison of the prophet-king, was battle- 
mented, bastioned, flanked with buttresses, and 
it is asserted that this circumstance, entirely 
physical, had had something to do with his 
first impulses towards a religious vocation. 

On seeing him, Arnstein could scarcely sup- 
press a somewhat uncharitable gesture of sur- 
prise; but a thought of another kind diverted 
it:— 

“That this monk should have left his con- 
vent and walked several leagues in broad day 
with such a face,” said he to himself, “ indi- 
cates that the business which brings him here 
is more important than I had supposed. Per- 
haps the matter in question is a secret dona- 
tion made by my Uncle Ladislas to the monas- 
try of Raab.” 

Recovering his seriousness, he advanced 
towards his visitor, saluted him, and the hey- 
duke went out, after having placed two seats 
before the fireplace. 

“My son,” then said the superior of the 
Augustines in a tone of mild reproach, “ per- 
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mit me first to use the religious authority 
which I hold from Heaven to address to. you 
some paternal remonstrances. On the death 
of your respectable relative, Count Zapolsky, 
how did you pass the time alloted for mourn- 
ing and prayers ?” 

“Twas in Italy, father,” replied Arnstein 
to him, “and I caused a great number of 
masses to be said there, at which I was regu- 
larly present.” 

“ Before your journey, you resided at Buda, 
where you were detained by a woman, and 
where your conduct occasioned public scandal.” 

“ Are they so well informed of all my acts 
and gestures even at the convent of the Au- 
gustines,” said Arnstein to himself. “No 
matter! I would rather they would meddle 
with my loves than with my inheritance.” 

The monk continued,— 

“ Do you not know how God, marking them 
with the finger of his wrath, can interrupt 
our mad passions and bring them to nothing? 
This terrible finger has already touched you; 
you bear its imprint.” 

“T do not understand you, father.” 

“You do not understand me, young man? 
Have you forgotten that one evening as you 
were leaving a place of pleasure to return to 
Buda, with your mistress, you received a 
stroke of a poignard in your breast ? ” 

“What!” exclaimed George rising, “do 
you then know who was my assassin?” = 

“ For a year and more,” replied the monk, 
“he has been among us to expiate his crimes. 
But resume your place, my son, and lend me, 
I entreat you, all your attention, for it is on 
this subject alone that I desire to converse 
with you.” 

“ Speak, father, speak ! and thrice welcome,” 
said the young Count, leaning his elbow on 
the arm of his chair like one who is preparing 
to play attentively the part of an auditor. 
“Since it seems that I at first erred in my 
suspicions, I am curious, I confess, to know 
the name of the noble cavalier, who, without 
missing a measure or uttering a false note, 
throws, as he sings, bouquets to the ladies, 
while, on the other side of the carriage, one 
of his bravi comes with uplifted arm, to strike, 
doubtless in measure also. One could not be 
killed more methodically, according to the 
rules of counter-point, than I had mearly 
been.” 

“ He who struck you,” said the superior, 
“had no accomplice.” 
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“ How! but it was a beggar! one of those 
honest rascals who frequent the lower side of 
the road! He had the arm—but the head P” 

«“ His head alone conceived the crime; his 
arm executed it.” 

“But what associations could I have had 
with such a wretch? In what could I have 
offended him? What is his name ?” 

“His name,” resumed the friar, “I cannot 
reveal to you until you have loyally accepted 
my conditions.” 

“ What are these conditions ? ” 

“That you will not pursue the guilty man 
before men, and that you will pardon him as 
God has pardoned him.” 

“ God has pardoned him, that is well—but 
the affair regards me personally.” 

“ He has repented.” 

“ Who will prove it to me?” 

“My word and faith as a Christian. To- 
morrow we shall number him among our 
brethren.” 

“Very well! and I desire that he should 
edify your convent by his sanctity. Now, 
reverend father, tell me his name.” 

“May I rely upon your indulgence and 
pardon for him ?” 

“Wes, I pledge my honor as a Hungarian 
nobleman.” 

And the abbé, after having remained for a 
moment thoughtful, as if to collect his remem- 
brances, resumed, without noticing some 
movements of impatience on the part of his 
auditor :— , 

“Fifteen months since, or nearly so, for it 
was about St. John’s Day, a man came, by 
night, to knock at the gate of our convent. 
The brother porter at first hesitated to open 
to him, considering the lateness of the hour; 
but, through the wicket, he heard him utter 
such profound sighs, that he pitied him. 
This man asked to speak to me immediately. 
1 was at this moment making my nightly visit 
to the dormitories, and my circuit made, I 
acceded to his desire. , As soon as I saw him, 
his paleness, the wretched condition of his 
garments, a sort of wildness which appeared 
in his eyes, all told me that it was some poor 
creature, very unfortunate or very guilty. In 


both cases I owed him assistance, for God has 
not chosen us to aid the fortunate of this 
world, and those who walk with firm step in 
the way of salvation do not need our succor. 
When he had recovered from his agitation, he 
drew from his pocket a little bag of gold, and 
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a pocketbook containing among other papers, 
same bills payable at sight. In gold and 
bills, there were twenty thousand Austrian 
florins, Throwing the whole on the table, he 
said to me,— 

“¢ Father, for two months past, I have car- 
ried this fortune with me, and I have suffered 
from fatigue and hunger ; I have travelled on 
foot a long and difficult route ; I have suffered 
my clothes to become ragged ; I have begged 
that I might live; yes, I have begged rather 
than touch this sum. And yet it is mine, 
really mine!’ repeated he, trembling in every 
limb ; ‘I give it to your community ; take it.’ 

“T was silent and almost terrified: I knew 
not whether 1 ought to accept such a gift, 
from such a hand. Did this sum indeed law- 
fully belong to him? Was it not the fruit of 
a theft? And yet was it prudent to leave 
him in possession of such a treasure, however 
acquired ? For want of absolute knowledge 
of the facts, I accepted it conditionally, in vine 
name of my brethren.” 

Here Arnstein bit his lips, and cast a 
stealthy glance on the narrator, who without 
comprehending the intention at raillery, con- 
tinued his narrative :— 

“ As soon as I had accepted ; ‘ Father,’ re- 
sumed he, hastily, ‘I have committed two 
murders wnich weigh heavily on my con- 
science ; may I rely upon your prayers for my 
victims ?’” 

«“ And I was doubtless one of his victims ?” 
asked Arnstein, smiling at the idea that at 
the convent of the Augustines of Raab masses 
had been said for the repose of his soul. 
“ But, in fine, who is this man ?” 

“Let me finish, my son. My assurances 
tranquillized him. He wished to leave; the 
brother-porter and myself persuaded him to 
spend the night at the convent in order to 
recruit his exhausted strength. The next 
morning, about daybreak, one of the gardeners 
of. the monastery at work in an enclosure 
which slopes towards the Rabnitz, saw a mar 
precipitate himself in the broadest and deep 
est spot in the river. With the aid of som 

peasants, he succeeded in saving this unfortu- 
nate man, whom remorse for his crimes had 
just urged to anewcrime. While they ad- 
ministered to him the necessary cares, with- 
out much hope of restoring him to life, the 
leather pocket-book found on him was 
brought to me. In such circumstances, I 
thought it my duty to examine the documents 
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still remaining there. The first on which I 
cast my eyes proved, indeed, that the consid- 
erable sum which this man had about him, 
really belonged to him, and that he had a 
right to dispose of it as he pleased. It had 
been given him by the Austrian government 
for having brought about the capture of a 
celebrated bandit chief called Pierre Zény. 

“Jean Zagrab!” exclaimed Arnstein, brac- 
ing himself back in his chair; “Jean Za- 
grab!” repeated he in the same tone of unut- 
terable surprise, 

“Himself,” said the abbé, “ of whom re- 
pentance has made another man; he, whom 
a residence in the cloister has purified; who 
has ‘for a long time prayed, wept, and re- 
proached himself for the death of two men, 
both living; for, thank God, you have sur- 
vived your wound, and Pierre Zény has not 
yet submitted to his punishment.” 

“But what motive for hatred against me 
could Zagrab have?” 

“The arm which struck you was lifted at 
the remembrance of a woman— ” 

“ What! Chrisna ?” 

“He had loved her. 
had nearly cost you.” 

“Fatal! you may indeed be right, father, 
and on this subject, I also have repented.” 

«“ But let us think,” resumed the Abbé, “ of 
him who is about to become our brother in 
God, of him who has so long expiated his 
crime—” 

“ Father, I prefer to think of him no more.” 

“ Since we have informed him of your re- 
turn, he has been possessed only with the 
holy thought of humbling himself before you, 
of hearing pardon from your lips.” 

“How! must I then go to Raab to be my- 
self the bearer of this singular absolution ? ” 

“No, my son, he will come to you; he has 
come; he has accompanied me, with two of 
our brethren; he awaits your orders, not far 
from here, in the cottage of a peasant. Think 
of what he has suffered; think, that, for a 
year past, his life has been but one long ex- 
piation; that, believing you dead, he has 
wished to die; that his reason has partially 
given way before the violence of his repent- 
ance, that it will perhaps never be entirely 
restored—” 

“Since he is a saint, let him come,” said 
the young magnate. “But, I declare to you, 
reverend father,” added he, at the moment 
the Abbé was preparing to go out, “I detest 
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affecting.scenes; compunction and sensibility 
are my antipathies. Let this interview be 


short, and let there be no speech-making. I 
will say to him: ‘ Let all be forgotten ;* he 
will reply to me: ‘ Let there be peace be- 
Is this 


tween us,” and that shall be all. 
a?” 

“Tt shall be as Monsiegneur desires,” re- 
plied the Abbé, as he went away. 

The elegant heir of the Zapolskys then 
turned on his heels. 

“ Decidedly, I begin to be a holy personage 
myself,” said he, “Iam extending my hand 
to my enemies ; this is edifying! and I wish 
Giulani to witness my merciful prowess.” 

He gave orders that the latter should be 
summoned, as well as a part of the servants; 
then he thought he would assume a costume 
corresponding with the gravity of the occasion. 
He put on his attila, a species of gown of 
black velvet, tied around the waist. The 
attila and the hussar uniform are the two 
national costumes of Hungary. This new 
habiliment gave him a certain judicial air, 
appropriate to the solemn scene about to fol- 
low, and of which he made a sort of sport, as 
of all the other important affairs of his life. 
He afterwards looked in the glass, parted his 
hair, and while admiring himself, murmured,— 

“Pierre Zény—Jean Zagrab? These are 
then the rivals she has given me? My two 
executioners! Fie on the place one occupies 
in a heart with such company!” 

While he was thus inveighing against his 
liberatress, against this woman whose devot- 
edness he now thought only of making the 
object of a jest, the latter suddenly appeared 
before him,— 

“ What has happened, George?” said she 
to him; “did you send for this Augustine 
monk, and why have you summoned the ser 
vants ?” 

Though, ‘since her arrival at Cidenburg, 
Chrisna had dressed with the greatest sit- 
plicity, and rather as a mountaineer than as a 
chatelaine, at this moment her beauty ap- 
peared resplendent, with the sudden anima- 
tion of her features and her complexion. 
Without replying otherwise, Arnstein said to 
her, drawing the young woman towards him 
in order to contemplate her and admire her 
more at his ease,— 

“How beautiful you are to-day!” Then a 
satanic thought entered his mind: “ Chrisna 
is the wife of Zény; she has been beloved by 
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Zagrab—Ah! if she would allow me to avenge 
myself on them both at once!” 

At his ardent glance, at his bold gesture, 
the Montenegrine was surprised, even terrified. 
He was already encircling her with his arm, 
when the heyduke came to announce again 
the superior of the Augustines of Raab, - 
companied by his brethren. 

Immediately the abbé appeared onthe chien: 
hold of the door, and behind him, in the white 
robe, in the gown of the monastic novitiate, 
stood Zagrab; Zagrab, pale and meagre, his 


forehead almost bald. Chrisna would have 


fled, but Giulani and some servants who at this 
moment arrived, obstructed the way. She 
stopped, struck with astonishment, and tot- 
tering, leaned against the nearest article of 
furniture. 


“Remain, madame,” said the superior of 


the Augustine monks, who at the first glance 
had divined that this was the Montenegrine ; 
“yemain, to learn the power of our holy 
religion.” 

Turning then towards Zagrab, who, half- 
bent, was concealing his face between his 
hands, he said to him,— 

“ My son, this is a last trial which God has 
sent you; drink the cup to the dregs, after- 
wards, its bitterness will be sweet to you.” 

And lowering his voice,— 

“Think, my son, of the words you have to 
say: In the name of Heaven, I repent; I 
ask your pardon, and that hereafter there 
may be peace between us;’ nothing more, 
nothing less.” 

The future monk made a sign of humility 
and of submission. 

Meanwhile, the young Count, thinking .@f 
the part he had to play, was assuming a pos- 
ture, and draping himself in his-attila. On 
seeing this former soldier before him, clad in 
the holy livery, perhaps he then remembered 
that he also had one day worn the robe of a 
monk, and that this man had associated him- 
self with the efforts of the Montenegrine to 
extricate him from the hands of Zény. 

At a gesture from the superiér, the two 
Augustine brethren who had stood on each 
side of Zagrab made the sign of the cross, 
murmuring the sacramental word, as if to re- 
mind him of the act of expiation he was 
about to perform. Zagrab removed his hands 
from his face, and made the sign of the cross 
after them ; after them, he repeated,— 


“In the name of the Father—of the Son— 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen! 

He afterward cast around him a confused 
and troubled look, from which thought seemed 
absent; then crossing his arms on his breast, 
he wdeaneed towards Arnstein, who, with lis 
hand on his hip, was standing at a few paces 
distance. 

When Arnstein saw him approach, he said 
in a tone in which scarcely any emotion was 
perceptible,— | 

“Jean Zagrab, I believe in your repent- 
ance. You know in whose name I pardon 
you ! ” 

With his arms still crossed, the penitent 
stooped as if to kneel before the Count. The 
latter stepped forward to raise him; but at 
the same instant, the Croat drew himself up, 
after having drawn from beneath his gown an 
iron hatchet, sharpened at the edges, and 
struck with it so terrible a blow on the head, 
that it cleft the skull. 

And while the witnesses of this world 
catastrophe, seized with surprise, pity and 
terror, seemed immovable in their places, 
stooping over the fallen corpse of George 
Zapolsky, he said slowly with a savage 
laugh,— 

“ Now let there be peace between us !” 

And brandishing his bloody weapon, he 
sprang towards the door, exclaiming, — 

“We shall meet again, Chrisna!” 
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CHAPTER YI,—LAST TRIALS. 


When the people had at length started in 
pursuit of the murderer, the robe of a novice, 
wrapped around a hatchet spotted with blood, 
and buried in a retired corner of the park, 
was all the trace that could be discovered 
of him, especially as, in the first moment of 
confusion, and doubtless from an instinct of 
prudence also, the servants of the victim were 
not very eager in the pursuit of the terrible 
white monk. 

There exists in Hungary an ancient popu- 
lar tradition. When the descendant of a 
great family of royal origin dies, the Devil, 
clad in the long, white robe of a monk, is’ pres- 
ent, and even assists in his death. Thus the 
celebrated Mathias Corvin, one of the most ii- 
lustrious sovereigns of Hungary, died suddenly 
on Palm Sunday in the year 1490, at sight of a 





white monk who offered,him the holy water; 
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thus, the last king of the dynasty which suc- 
ceeded him, ‘Louis, son of Ladislas, in. the 
midst of the battle of Mohatz, saw a white monk 
seize his horse by the bridle, and guide it 
towards that miry swamp where the body of 
the royal cavalier was not found until two 
months afterwards. To this untimely end, 
Jean Zapolsky had been indebted for his 
crown, and as if in defiance of fate, had caused 
to be engraved among his arms the figure of 
the pretended monkish demon who had made 
him king. The father of George Frederick 
Zapolsky, it was said, had been visited by the 
white monk on the morning of the battle of 
Raab. The fact was doubted; but it is 
certain that in this same country of Raab, a 
visitor presented himself at the chateau of 
CEdenburg, and in the presence of all, the 
last branch of the younger family of the 
Zapolskys was cut from its venerable trunk 
by the hatchet of a white monk, This was 
sufficient fully to confirm the tradition. 

The next day in the:name of the Palatine, 
Viceroy of Hungary, an inventory was taken 
of Arnstein’s papers, and seals were placed 
on the doors of old GEdenburg. 

Chrisna had no longer an asylum, and knew 


not whither to carry her grief. She would 
not leave until the last duties had been ren- 
dered to the unfortunate George. The sad 
ceremony over, she waited still to pray and 
weep over his tomb. A poor family, formerly 
protected by her, received her to their dwell- 


ing. In their bare and dilapidated cottage, 
she who had dreamed of a large fortune and a 
great name, received the judge commissioned to 
obtain information on the death of Arnstein. 
When the judge left her, she had, to save her 
from poverty, only a few gold pieces which 
had been given her by Madame Suzini, and 
the only name which she could legitimately 
wear was that of Zény. She knew it now. 

To-day her path is marked out. She 
directs herself towards Ragusa. There lies 
for her the fulfilment of the sole duty which 
remains to be accomplished. 

When she arrived there, though it was 
scarcely day, the city was full of bustle; sin- 
ister figures were gliding along the walls; in 
the market-place, everybody was agitating and 
talking at once, without any appearance of 
buyers or merchandise; and on the sur- 
rounding heights, beneath the first rays of the 
sun, were seen to gleam helmets and bayonets. 
They were those of the garrisons of Trebigne 
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and Slano which had just re-inforced that of 
Ragusa. Chrisna crossed the great square; 
she saw three men occupied in preparing a 
scaffold surmounted by a gallows. Feeling 
herself about to swoon, she entered a wretched 
shop which was just opened. There, a chair 
and a glass of water were offered her, those 
hospitable attentions which are within - the 
reach of the poor. 

Her presentiments had not deceived her. 
The judges of Zény, informed of the attempts 
projected for his deliverance, had hastened to 
come to a decision privately and on the even- 
ing of the day before, pronounced the decree 
by which the Sclavonian was condemned to die 
ignominiously by the rope. Of this decree, of 
which the criminal himself was yet ignorant, 
nothing had transpired in the city. The gal- 
lows alone had just explained it. 

Chrisna presented herself at the gates of the 
prison without delay, asking to be introduced 
into the presence of Pierre Zény. 

“ No one can see him,” was the reply. 

She insisted. 

“In whose name do you come?” 

“In my own.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“His wife.” 

A shudder seized. her as she pronouuced the 
last word, 

She was searched, to see whether she bore 
about her any concealed weapons, then intro- 
duced into a gloomy and damp corridor, 
where she waited a long time. It seemed to 
her that she should never leave it, Already 
accustomed to the comforts of elegant life, » 
these gloomy and naked walls weighed her 
dgwn like a mantle of ice; the obscurity 
which reigned there deprived her of courage ; 
she was no longer the Chrisna of other days ; 
and yet, less than an hour before, a thought 
of energy worthy of a Spartan or a Montene- 
grine, had awoke in her; but she doubted her 
power to persevere in it to the end. 

At last a gaoler presented himself, and con- 
ducted her into a cell where the Sclavonian, 
securely fettered, was reposing, half asleep, 
on a wooden bedstead. The gaoler went out, 
closing the door, and the noise of the bolts 
awoke the prisoner. Zény seemed at first to 
be seeking whence the noise proceeded, and, 
by the doubtful gleam of a little iron lamp 
which was burning in a corner, he perceived 
before him a woman kneeling, whose bent 
brow concealed her features from him. She 
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raised her head, and though the little lamp 
placed behind her left her in the shadow :-— 

“Ah! it.is you, Mitidika!” said he, apos- 
trophizing her in the same tone which he had 
been accustomed to use with her during the 
earlier days of their union. 

And, smiling,— 

“ You have then conceived the kind thought 
of coming to see me? I expected as much, 
and thank you for it; but rise, my daughter.” 

Chrisna retained the same attitude, doubt- 
less in order to conceal her tears; Zény mis- 
understood it:— 

“TT understand,” murmured he; “it is the 
position of the sinful Magdalen, and the re- 
pentant, is it not so? You-know it then? 
our marriage, which you, not without some 
reason, thought a false one, was indeed real 
and serious; and you repent having loved, 
having given yourself to another P” 

The prisoner’s tone had become sharp and 
biting. ; 

Chrisna suddenly rose, and the flash of her 
eye met that of Zény’s :— 

“Loved, perhaps; nothing more! I swear 
it.” 

“Tt is well, I believe you. So let there be 
no reproaches between us. To avoid weak- 
ness, which would come very unseasonably at 
this hour when I need all my composure, let 
us both forget the past as one forgets an old 
debt which the creditor no longer claims. I 
will ask but one question. "That young Mag- 

ar?” 


“Killed!” exclaimed the Montenegrine,| 


covering her face with both hands.” 

“Killed by Jean Zagrab, your cousin, was 
he not ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” pursued Zény, with a gesture of 
triumph, “I was sure the brave Croat would 
not leave his revenge incomplete! This Za- 
grab has made me suffer much ; I shall soon, 
perhaps, be indebted to him for passing sud- 
denly from this world to another; well, I no 
longer bear him malice; he is but a man! 
Now, my child, tell me what is passing around 
us. What have you observed? what has been 
told you? Do you know whether my friends 
are ready? ” 

“T know,” replied Chrisna, “that great 
agitation reigns throughout the city, and that 
some Uhlans have arrived.” — 

“The decree is then rendered? Yes, is it 
not so? since you cast down your eyes, since 
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you fear to speak! In fact, if it had not been 
thus, would they have allowed you to visit 
me?” 

Betraying his emotion by a gesture of vio- 
lence, he shook his fetters ; then, after having 
passed his hand over his forehead, affecting 4 
firmness which the tremor of his voice seemed 
to contradict :— 

“Come, speak. How am I to die? By 
the bullet or by the axe ?” 

Chrisna replied only by a sorrowful sign of 
negation. 

“ Malediction! the rope for me! the rope 
for a soldier! What! can I not find means 
to escape from this infamy ?” 

“ This means I bring you,” said Chrisna, re- 
covering at last the resolution which had nearly 
given way. 

Then, after having cast an uneasy glance 
around the cell, as if she feared some one was 
watching them in the shadow, rapidly unfasten- 
ing the thick braid of her long hair, she drew 
from it a little poignard which she presented to 
Zény, turning pale, and with eyes full of tears. 

The face of the Sclavonian had suddenly 
changed itscharacter. He took the poignard, 
examined it with a species of curiosity; after 
which, restoring it and forcing a smile :— 

“What would you have me do with this 
knitting-needle, my child? It is good neither 
for an attack nor for a defence. Besides, why 
should I kill myself? The method upon 
which I rely is the aid of my friends. All 
hope is not lost for me, if Ogulin is yet in this 
world.” 

He was interrupted by the sound of locks; 
some soldiers entered, accompanied by a 
member of the tribunal, who came to read to 
the criminal his death-warrant. 

On seeing them, Zény resumed his lofty 
and majestic mien, and addressing a gesture 
of adieu to the Montenegrine, said :— 

“Go, Mitidika, and quit Ragusa without 
delay. I require it,—I will it.” 

In her situation of body and mind, Chrisna 
had great difficulty in forcing her way through 
the streets of the city, already obstructed by 
the crowd and the troops which were pouring 
in on all sides. Walking at random, with her 
head in confusion, she reached the extremity 
of a faubourg, and perceived a carriage which, 
after having brought some travellers, was re- 
turning empty; she entered it without asking 
whither it was going. Once on the road, her 
reflection returned to her. Where could she 
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henceforth seek a refuge ? where was she ex- 
pected ? where desired ? to what friendly face 
would her presence bring the benevolent smile 
of welcome? She thought of Madame Suzini, 
but Madame Suzini had returned to Buda, 
where Chrisna dared not re-appear. 

The vehicle stopped to take up a traveller. 
She was troubled at the idea that her solitude 
was about to be interrupted. But this trav- 
eller mounted upon the seat, beside the con- 
ductor. She only caught a’ glimpse of him, 
and by the large kepenek, that cloak of the 
Hungarian peasants in which he was en- 
veloped, she thought she had already encoun- 
tered him several times on the road; and 
this circumstance occasioned her a vague un- 
easiness. Fortunately, when they arrived at 
Trebigne, where she was to pass the night, 
the man with the kepenek had disappeared. 

The next day, Chrisna, whose route had 
been uselessly prolonged, found herself in an- 
other carriage which was going to Cattaro 
without stopping at Ragusa. It was at Cat- 
taro that Chrisna had resolved to fix herself 
in order to live by her former business of em- 
broideress. This time, the carriage was full. 
‘There were in it people of all sorts, farmers, 
women, a German officer, an English tourist. 
All, with one accord, lavished attentions upon 
this beautiful traveller, whose isolation they 
could not explain; and the latter, touched by 
their manifestations of sympathy, in her neces- 
sity of diverting her mind from the bitter 
thoughts which engrossed it, suffered herself 
to take part in the conversation, or attempted 
to be attentive to their narratives in order to 
succeed in forgetting herself. But, on arriv- 
ing at Risano, where the travellers were to 
dine, a terrible surprise awaited her. Two 
public criers, dividing the crowd, were an- 
nouncing in a loud voice, one, the execution 
of the celebrated bandit Pierre Zény, called 
the King of the Danube, who had just been 
hung at Ragusa; the other, the story of the 
tragic end of the young Count Zapolsky, a 
Hungarian magnate, assassinated near Raab, 
in his own house, with the description of the 
assassin and other curious details. 

At these cries which seemed to pursue her, 
Chrisna hastily left the carriage, seeking a 
shelter where she could not hear them. And 
yet a singular desire seized her. She wished 
to possess, to read, these official narratives of 
events which had caused her such anguish 
that she had ‘nearly died of it. When she 
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had them, she dared not cast her eyes upon 
them; she feared to find her own name 
mingled with all these murders, all these 
crimes, and she was indeed destined to find it 
there. 

In the inn where they had stopped, she 
asked for a room; she shut herself in, bolted 
the door, and unfolded these documents which 
trembled in her hands, these two chapters im 
the same story, her own. Arnstein! Zény! 
of these two men who had just died a violent 
and fatal death, the one was beloved by her, 
the other was her husband. Their murderer, 
was her betrothed. 

As a traveller hurried into an abyss, before 
falling, euriously sounds its depths, seized with 
dizziness, her eyes at last rested on these lines,— 

“Pierre Zény, the Sclavonian,” said the 
official report, “convicted of desertion, of 
theft, robbery, and other similar crimes, after, 
having confessed according to the Greek 
ritual, had been conducted, barefooted, to the 
Place du Vaisseau-Admiral, where the gallows 
had been prepared. On ascending the scaffold, 
he had, with an air of humility, expressed his 
repentance, made his act of contrition and 
asked pardon of the Emperor. A little agita- 
tion had been manifested when the execu- 
tioner prepared to fulfil his office, but it had 
been immediately and easily suppressed ; after 
which, justice had pursued its regular course.” 

Chrisna was finishing the perusal of the 
document, when, from the public square ow 
which the window of her room opened, 
murmur arose. A group had formed there 
to hear the report of the authorities concern- 
ing the death of the Sclavonian. 

“That is what J call an impudent lie!” said 
a strong and sonorous voice. “I was present, 
myself, at the death of the Sclavonian, and 
will tell you what took place.” 

Every one listened ; Chrisna more than alk 
the rest. 

“In the first place,” resumed the voice, 
“ Zény was not hung; he was shot, and I will 
tell youhow. I do not know what took place 
between himself and his confessor; or whether, 
on leaving his prison, he wore a humble and 
contrite air: but what I can affirm, for I saw 
it, and saw it plainly, notwithstanding the 
three ranks of soldiers who separated myself 
and him, was that, when he appeared on the 
Place de |’Amiral, he had that proud and . 
noble air which those who have encountered 
him once will never forget. I must confess, 
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indeed, that when he turned his eyes upon the 
gibbet, his handsome features contracted and 
his complexion became yellow and earthly. 
The crowd began to move. ‘Courage, Zény!’ 
said some. ‘Poor Sclavonian! God help 
him!’ said others. But no one appeared to 
think of running any risks for his sake. 
When he stood on the platform of the scaf- 
fold: ‘A weapon! a weapon!’ exclaimed he, 
forgetting that his hands were fettered. 
‘What! will they leave me to die here like a 
robber ?’ : 

“The crowd murmured and agitated still 
more; but the three ranks of pandours still 
kept their places solidly between them and 
the Sclavonian. At this moment, I cast my 
glance around the square to see what was 
going on elsewhere. In the facade of the 
Grand Casino a large window was open, filled 
with attentive heads; some men were there, 
but especially women and even children. 
Behind these curinus spectators, in the vacant 
part of the room-where they were thus piled 
up against the casement, I saw something like 
a shadow moving. It was that of a man of 
tall stature, young and with a light beard. 
Something glistened in his hand, doubtless a 
carbine, for it flaahed—and Zény fell dead at 
the very moment the executioner was pre- 
paring to pass the slip-noage around his neck 
—Wait, my friends, this is not all !—The ex- 
ecutioner attempted to finish his work and 
suspend to the gallows this soulless body. 
Then the people became completely furious : 
what they had not dared to undertake for the 
living, they dared for the dead; precipitating 
themselves on the soldiers, they overthrew 
them, with shouts of; ‘ Long live the Slaves!’ 
The tumult still continued when I succeeded 
in escaping safe and sound from the city ; but, 
you see, this was the way that justice had its 
regular course.”* 

* Asupplement of this version is still current in 
Dalmatia and the other countries on the sea-shore. 
According to Joie tradition, after Zény had 
fallen beneath the ball of 7 (for itis Ogulin who 
is mentioned as having fired from the window of 
the Casino), the people wrested the corpse from the 
Imperial soldiers, and that it might en the dis- 
os of the gibbet, a Slave detached from it the 

ead, which he conveyed away beneath his cloak. 
the tradition to 
dramatize this episode. . Enough blood has already 
flowed from my pen during the course of this nar- 
rative. Whatever may be the fact, there may be 
seen, at present, in Sclavonia, between old and new 
Gradiska, in a little wood traversed by the road 
from Oriwaes, a species of twmulus whose construc- 


tion dates no farther back than this period. It is 
called Zény's Head. 


I have not thought best to profit by 
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After a moment of mental prostration, 
Chrisna thought of the second paper which, 
she held in her hand. What could it inform 
her that she did not know already? Hadshe 
not herself been an eye-witness of the death 
of Arnstein? That inexplicable curiosity 
which makes & fina a painful pleasure in 
turning the steel\in our bleeding wounds 
again prevailed. 

Here, the official facts were equally dis- 
torted. Nothing was said about the monks 
of Raab or their terrible novice. 

“The Count d’Arnstein Zapolsky,” said the 
report, “ had been struck, as he was about to 
enter his carriage, beneath the peristyle of his 
chateau of (Edenburg, by a refractory soldier, 
already under arrest. The act of the latter 
was attributed to an ill-founded jealousy, on 
the subjegt of a certain adventuress, his mis- 
tress, by the name of Chrisna Carlowitz, a 
Montenegrine, and then in the service of the 
Count. 

“They were on the track of the murderer, 
who could not escape the vengeance of the 
law.” , 

When Chrisna saw her name attached in 
full to a public falsehood, the paper escaped 
from her hands ; her heart, already a thousand 
times tortured, cried out under a new inflic 
tion. She no longer dared leave this room 
where she had shut herself up. How could 
she have the audacity to re-enter the carriage? 
It seemed to her that her travelling-com- 
panions, just now so kind to her, would read 
her name in her features, and repulse her 
with maledictions. 

The coachman resumed his route without 
her, to the great regret of the travellers. 

Chrisna had resolved to finish her journey 
on foot, and to reach Cattaro by a cross road 
which had been pointed out to her; but the 
sun was shining in its full strength, and the 
hills were steep. Her slight shoes were rent 
by the pebbles; she regretted then the 
opankes of the mountaineer. An hour after- 


wards, exhausted with fatigue, she perceived 


a house whose ivy crown pointed it out from 
a distance to travellers as a shelter. The 
joyous song of a young girl was-alone heard. 
Acquiring confidence from the tones of this 
voice, so fresh, she entered. 

Left with the care of the house during her 
mother’s absence, this child, between twelve 
and thirteen years old, took the traveller for 
a great lady, more from her manners than 
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uer dress, though her shadow only forined her 
cuite; she interrupted her song, approached 
her with her most graceful reverence, and 
kissed her hand. In the circumstances in 
which she found herself, this manifestation of 
deference and respect, even on the part of a 
child, affected the Montenegrine so much that 
it overcame her. She embraced her young 
hostess with a sort of transport. Moved in 
her turn, the latter did the honors of her poor 
dwelling as well as possible, placed upon a 
table, bread, morsels of chocolate and dried 
fruits, and, seeing that her guest was still 
pensive, resumed her singing to attempt to 
amuse her. 

Very soon other voices, more resonant, 
responded from without to the voice of the 
young girl. They proceeded from a band of 
German students, then on a scientific tour, 
and who were singing, at the top of their 
voices, a chorus from Der Freyschutz. On 
seeing the crown of ivy, seized with a sudden 
thirst, they entered noisily, calling for the inn- 
keeper with loud shouts and striking on. the 
tables double blows to summon the servants. 
Then, perceiving the stranger, they pretended 
to take her for the mistress of the dwelling, 
surrounded her, and beset her with that coarse 
gallantry, too often practised by the students 
of all universities. The young hostess in vain 
attempted to maintain order and make her 
house respected; her voice, so sweet, even 
while threatening, was drowned amid bursts 
of laughter. Chrisna, terrified, attempted to 
leave; they interrupted her passage, closed 
the door and bolted it. But, almost at the 
same instant, the bolt flew to picces, and the 
door opened beneath a rude shock from the 
exterior. A man appeared; Chrisna sprang 
to meet him, to claim his protection, and 
when she was there, beside him, sheltered as 
it were beneath his cloak, she raised her eyes 
and recognized Zagrab. She recoiled with 
horror and seized ‘convulsively the hand of the 
child, who still remained at her side. 

In this hour of peril, in this almost deserted 
spot, surrounded as she is by men who all 
inspire her with a just terror, this child, this 
young girl whom she scarcely knows, is the 
only being she can summon to her defence. 
She relies upon the support of her innocence. 

On seeing the Croat, the young people had 
pressed close together like a heard of buffa- 
loes at sight of a panther. Zagrab slowly 
examined them by turns, grasping a heavy 
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thorn staff which trembled in his hand. When 
he had thus nailed them by a look, turning 
his ‘head, and without -uttering a word, he 
stretched out his arm towards the door. They 
went out. 

A few moments rolled away, during which 
he remained in mute immobility; afterwards, 
addressing the little hostess, he said :— 

“Go; leave us.” 

She did not stir. 

« Ah! you may leave us together,” resumed 
he*with a smile which seemed to overshadow 
rather than light up his countenance ; “ this 
is my relative—my good cousin, my he- 
trothed! Is it not true, Chrisna Carlowitz?” 

On hearing her name pronounced, Chrisna 
bent, as if beneath an anathema, and hastily 
dropped the arm of the young girl which she 
was still holding within her own. The latter, 
who waited an order from the lady before 
leaving them alone, thinking she had received 
it, went out in her turn, but without going far. 

Anticipating a speedy and violent death, 
Chrisna attempted to become resigned to it: 
why should she cling to life? Nevertheless 
the sentiment of self-preservation still strug- 
gled in her, and she felt herself fainting. Za- 
grab, supporting her, made her sit down on a 
wooden bench and lean against the wall; 
then only laying aside his kepenek, he seated 
himself opposite her, and she saw with terror 
his hollow cheeks, his fleshless limbs, which 
seemed to be those of a spectre. A table 
stood between them; the sun was beginning 
to go down, and, casting an oblique ray 
through the pane of a little window, revealed 
more plainly the wasted figure of the Croat. 

“ This is very well,” said he; “ it was nec- 
essary that you should see me, and that I 
should be able to look at you at my ease, for 
the last time.” 

Chrisna trembled. 

“Come, turn your eyes towards me, and 
judge what I have suffered for your sake! 
Ah! it was because I loved you too much,” 
pursued he, resting one elbow on the table, 
and bending towards her. 

And she felt his breath, hot and feverish, 
pass over her brow and moisten it. 

“ Yes, I have loved you too much! but . 
have not perhaps told you so enough! Why 
should I have told you so? did you not know 
it? It seemed as natural for me to love 
you as to breathe the air and look upon the 
sky ; it seemed as if this love alone made me 
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live and think, «nd as if the blood in my 
veins must be congealed, if the will of God 
had ever been powerful enough to extin- 
guish it in me. Then, of what: use were 
words? Meanwhile, look at me !—see what 
this love, so grand, so complete, has made 
of that Zagrab whom you have known!” 

A frightful laugh played on his lips; rais- 
ing his wild eyes towards the ceiling, and 
pausing in the midst of his laugh, with signs 
of terror, he seemed to be vainly attempting 
to collect his ideas. é 

“My God!” said he, “my reason—my 
reason—is forsaking me! That, too, is your 
work, Chrisna.” 

After a silence, he added, with a more 
tranquil air : 

“ But I will nét deceive you, my cousin— 
it is not love alone which has disordered my 
mind: it is remorse—yes, remorse, for I have 
killed two men—but I have prayed for them, 
and I have caused prayers to be said by others 
also!” 

“Remorse, Zagrab?” said Chrisna, at last 
daring to cast her eyes upon him; “ God be 
praised, since you have felt remorse.” — 

“Could it be otherwise? Do you think 
then that my heart is destitute of pity, cousin P 
Had they offended me?” 

Chrisna no longer comprehended him. He 
continued, casting his dim and vague glance 
on the floor of the room :— 

“T seem to see them still, extended there. 
This one I killed treacherously, with two shots 
in the body—that one, with the bloody brow, 
—I was obliged to strike him twice, as well 
as the other. Poor Marko!—Poor Dum- 
brosk! Was it their fault if.I loved you ?” 

On hearing this new revelation, Chrisna 
shuddered. 

“Did you not know it?” said he; “but 
then, of what should I have repented? Why 
should I have gone in search of the superior 
of the Augustines and requested his prayers ? 
Do you think then that I feel remorse for 
having delivered up Zény ? That was doubly 
my duty as a soldier and as an injured man! 
or for having killed your Magyar?” added 
he in a gloomy and menacing voice; “ the 
latter, I thought to have put an end to in the 
faubourg of Pesth.” 

Chrisna’s emotion increased. This man, 
who had assailed Arnstein on his return from 
the Stadwald, was indeed he! she no longer 
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doubted it. Her own death was about to close 
this long series of murders. 

“ Yes, if he were to come to life a second 
time, I would strike him again, were it neces 
sary'‘that my knife should pass through the 
sacred host to reach his heart! God hasa 
right to resume the life he has given, has’ he 
not? Isaved that of Zény in the gorgés of 
Sluin, as that of the Magyar at The Ruins; I 
had a right to take them away; I did so! 
But do not think that I put on the robe of a 
monk inorder to prepare myself to strike— 
that would have been a sacrilege. No; Ibe- 
lieved my task terminated, and I should have 
been happy to have ended my life there, in 
that convent, where I passed my days in holy 
exercises, or in digging the ground; where I 
prayed to the Holy Virgin for Dumbrosk, for 
Marko, and for myself. Did I then know 
that my mission of vengeance was not ful- 
filled ?” 

“If you had to revenge yourself, Zagrab,” 
said Chrisna, “ it was on me; you would have 
committed but one murder, and God would 
perhaps have pardoned you ; Lalone am guilty 
towards you. I also,” resumed she, in a 
tremulous voice, “ am indebted to you for life, 
since you saved me from the tchimber, and [ 
comprehend that in your eyes I deserve to 
die; but I pray you,” continued she with 
clasped hands, “do not kill me yet! Leave 
the criminal time to be reconciled to God—” 

“ Kill you?” exclaimed Zagrab, interrupt- 
ing her ; “ I kill you, my good Chrisna?» Have 
Iever had such a thought? If, notwithstanding 
the decree issued against me, I have followed 
you on your journey thus far, through woods 
and by-paths, while you travelled by the pub- 
lic roads, it was that I wished to watch over 
you; that I wished to see you again! The 
only revenge which I meditated, was to make 
you comprehend how much I had loved you, 
to inspire you with regret for having rendered 
me so miserable; but to kill you! my God! 
could that have been possible for me! can I 
forget the look you turned towards me in the 
house of my father?” 

Both remained for some time immovable 
and mute in each other’s presence. At last, 
Zagrab said,— 

“ You hate me?” 

“No, I do not hate you; I pity you.” 

“ Well, tell me that, if you cannot pardon 
me, you will at least not curse me at the hour 
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of your death. Telb me so, and as a pledge 
of your promise, put your hand in mine!” 

“ Never,” exclaimed Chrisna, rising with a 
movement of horror, and leaning against the 
wall. “Your hand! it is still red with the 
blood of Arnstein and of Zény!” 

“ You will then be pitiless for me alone ?” 
said Zagrab, a tear moistening his eyelid. 

At sight of this tear, Chrisna felt her 
strength failing,— 

“Listen, Zagrab, say that you repent of 
all your murders, without exception ; swear 
to me that you will pray to God, not only for 
Dumbrosk and Marko, but also for Arnstein 
and Zény ; swear it—and then—” 

“ Adieu, Chrisna!” exclaimed the Croat in 
a sort of frenzied transport. “Adieu! Now, 
I shall die accursed—accursed by her!” 

Scarcely had he disappeared, when the 
child advanced her fair head through the half- 
open door. She found the stranger bending 
over the table and sobbing. 


CONCLUSION. 


TWELVE years after these events, in 1835, 
on my first journey through Dalmatia, they 


were still talking of the celebrated Sclavonian 
Pierre Zény, as we have lately spoken of the 
Hungarian revolution of 1848, of Kossuth and 
the Ban Jellachich. Lodged at Cattaro, on 
the Place St Tryphon, at the inn of the Grand 
Scanderbeg, I had for a neighbor a Croatian 
officer who had fought against Zény. He had 
had Jean Zagrab under his orders ; but he did 
not know what had become of him. My 
officer expressed himself sufficiently well in 
French, perfectly in Italian, and while he nar- 
rated this first and unsuccessful rebellion of 
the Slaves, I perceived the germ of a story or 
@ romance, and according to my custom, took 
notes, without knowing whether I should ever 
use them. One day I was rambling in the 





direction of the gate of Fiumera, by which 
the Montenegrines, who assist in furnishing | 
Cattaro with provisions, enter; I sought among | 
them, on their countenances, in their costumes, | 
and even in their baskets of provisions, a little | 
of that local coloring, of which I am fond, | 
perhaps too much so. My neighbor of | 
the Grand Scanderbeg, who had accom- | 
panied me, said to me, pointing to a little de- 
formed man who was sitting a few paces off, | 
smoking with a careless air a little reddish 
pipe of Debretzin,— 
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“Here is a hunchback who, if he pleases, 
can tell you more than I can about Zény and 
his band ; he was formerly in direct connection 
with most of them.” 

I immediately accosted the smoker, an- 
nouncing to him that I planned to visit 
Montenegro, and that I desired to take him 
as a guide. He cast down his eyes with an 
air of confusion. ' 

“For twelve years,” said he, “I have not 
put on the espadrilles to visit the mountain, 
I content myself with coming every day here, 
to Fiumera, to see Mount Vermoz, with ‘its 
crown of firs and larches. Mount Vermoz is 
so beautiful!” 

And he uttered a sigh. 

“And what prevents you from returning 
above there?” asked I. 

A blush mounted to his forehead. 

“Tt was I who carried the letter to the 
Commandant of the Trinity,” stammered he; 
“my countrymen at Verba refused to receive 
me; Zény was their guest.” 

I was not yet sufficiently initiated in all 
these mysteries to understand his words fully.- 
I took Lazo-Jussich (for it was he) to my 
inn, where I regaled him on frittoles, which 
are cakes composed of almonds and Corin- 
thian raisins, fried in nut-oil; I took care to 
wash them down with a little white wine from 
Montenegro, and we became the best friends 
in the world. 

It was from him that I learned the principal 
events of this history which had so great a 
publicity along the Dalmatian coast; the 
gazettes of the time, and the account of pro- 


ceedings instituted against Zény, acquainted 


me with the rest; I obtained information as 
to the progress and the incidents of the drama, 
as well as of the actors; it remained for me 
to become acquainted with the scenes and 
surroundings among which this long and 
bloody tragedy took place. 

By way of commencement, with another 


| guide than Lazo, and thanks to a letter of in- 


troduction addressed to the Wiadika by Col- 
onel Viala, our common friend, whose name 
is still an authority in that country, I was 
permitted to visit those nests of eagles, called 
Montenegre. There leompleted my informa- 
tion, and learned what had become of Chrisna, 
after her last interview with the Croat. 
Notwithstanding her project of residing at 
Cattaro, in sight of the Black Mountains, 
Chrisna had suddenly felt the love of her na- 
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tive country revive in her heart, imperious, 
irresistible. In the absence of family, she 
would there find the companions of her child- 
hood. 

But whoever has left Montenegro, that 
abode of the stern and inexorable virtues, 
cannot return except on condition of proving 
a life free from reproach since the moment of 
departure. Could shedo so? She consulted 
her conscience, and a sorrowful sigh escaped 
her breast. Pity and enthusiasm had hy 
turns borne her without the strict duties im- 
posed upon woman. Nevertheless, after a 
few moments of irresolution, she went directly 
forward, with a firm and resolute step. 

Become again a true daughter of Monte- 
negro, she thirsted for expiation; she desired 
a punishment which she thought -she had 
merited, and which, according to her belief, 
* could alone redeem her faults. 

That very evening, she arrived at Verba, 
and presented herself before the serdar, the 
chief of the canton. 

The expiation imposed by her judges was 
that she should be forever prohibited from 
leaving Montenegro. Nevertheless, a few 
years after this sentence was pronounced, an 
exception was made to it by the order of the 
Prince-Bishop.* 

A poor madman, near death, confined in a 
hospital situated on the Cattaran shore of the 
gulf, had repeatedly expressed an ardent de- 
sire to see her; and to the Montenegrins, 
as to other Orientals, the insane are sacred 
personages. 

This madman was Zagrab. 

A singular circumstance, and which will yet 
be understood by some kind hearts, Zagrab, 
who had entirely lost his reason, had a gentle 
madness, so inoffensive that he was scarcely 
watched and was suffered to wander at will 
among the gardens of the hospital, where he 
accosted his companions in misfortune only to 
ask them to pray with him for the souls of 
Dumbrosk and Marko. This was his eternal 
refrain, ' 


Chrisna found him confined to his béd and | , 


at the point of death. By the expression of 
his eyes, ardently fixed on her with a mingling 
of tenderness ‘and inquietude, she could un- 
derstand that he recognized her ; but he made 

* This was Pierre II., Niegari, the last ecclesi- 
astical sovereign of Montenegro, to whom suc- 
ceeded, in the temporal power, his nephew Dan- 


ielo I., the reigning Prince; for the spiritual power 
ero Petroviteh Niegozi, the impotent Wadia.’ 
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no movement and did not even attempt to 
articulate a word. 

“My Cousin Zagrab,” said she to him, “ the 
moment for mutual pardon has come; let us 
bothrepent, and we may hope to meet again 
elsewhere.” 

Then, of her own accord, she extended her 
hand tohim. At this gesture, Zagrab, sud- 
denly reviving, raised himself in his bed, and 
before placing his hand in that held out 
towards him, said,— 

“T repent; God alone is the judge!” 

When he died, his lips smiled and mur- 
mured the name of Chrisna. The latter 
closed his eyes. . 

At Cettigne (Cetindje), which passes for 
the capital of the country, and where are 
grouped, amid a few scattering houses, the 
sombre monastery, the palace of the Wladika, 
the senate-house and the only hostelry of 
Montenegro, I had the good fortune to meet 
with Chrisna. * 

Notwithstanding the severity of the native 
costume and profound sadness imprinted on 
her physiognomy, she still possessed striking 
beauty. Attempting to enter into conversa- 
tion with her, I caused her to be asked by my 
guide whether she had not some commission 
to give me for Lazo-Jussich, whom I knew to 
be, as formerly, .her business agent at: Cat- 
taro. After having rested for a moment 
upon me her large black eyes, shaded with 
blue, like the firs of her mountains, a slight 
movement of her head conveyed to me at 
once her thanks and a refusal. This was all, 

I did not even hear the sound of her voice, 

On my return to Cattaro, I found at the 

ate of Fiumera my honest Lazo-Jussich who 
Had prolonged his stay there daily in order to 
wait for me. Touched with this manifesta- 
tion of interest, I took him into my serviee, 
in quality of cicerone and interpreter. 
ith him, I visited Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and a part of Hungary. He became so well 
accustomed to me that, when I embarked at 
Buda, to ascend the Danube as far as Vienna, 
at the moment of separation, when the steams 
boat was already puffing, ready to depart, the 
poor Monten seized me by the skirts of 
my coat, as if he had resolved not to quit me. 
In his supplicating glance I could read. this 
thought, plainly written: “Say a word, and I 
will acaompany you!” I was moved; this 
word was about to escape me; but suddenly, 
more go of me and shaking his head, he 
said,— 

“ No, no, I should never more see Mount 

Vermoz, with its crown of firs-and larehes!” . 
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From The Westminster Review. 
ENGLAND’S POLITICAL POSITION IN 
EUROPE. 


Lord Palmerston, UV Angleterre, et le Conti- 
nent. Par le Comte de Ficquelmont. 
Paris. 1852. 


MAnyY years ago, at a period of great politi- 
cal agitation, a number of persons of different 
nations being assembled at a table-d’héte,; at 
Geneva, and the conversation turning on the 
crisis of the day, one of the party observed— 
“This must. be the policy of England; such 
will be the course she must pursue;” and 
supported his opinion by many apparently 
cogent reasons. An Englishman, who had 
listened to the discussion in silence, here put 
in his word—* If it be the interest of Eng- 
land,” said he, “she will act thus, if not, she 
she will pursue the opposite course.” Our 
national pride leads us either to deny alto- 
gether, or greatly to attenuate, the truth of 
this avowal; but we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that this is the opinion current on the 
Continent. How often we meet with persons 
professing the greatest admiration for the 
English, as a nation, feeling the warmest 
affection for individuals, who yet denounce 
our Government as the most perfidious of 
allies, the most treacherous of foes, whose 
friendship and whose enmity are equally to be 
dreaded. Nor is this hatred confined to one 
school of statesmen alone. Were these de- 
nunciations uttered by the courtiers of despot- 
ism only, we might perhaps listen to them 
with complacency, attributing them to jealousy 
of our superior prosperity, but we find this 
hatred of our policy accompanied with a desire 
for our downfall, expressed by writers as 
diametrically opposed to each other as Count 
de Ficquelmont, the friend and colleague of 
Metternich, the devoted adherent of the policy 
of the late Emperor of Russia, and M. Ledru- 
Rollin, the ultra-Republican, who profited by 
the freedom granted him by our laws to 
attack all our institutions, Agreeing in 
nothing else, these two men, whom we may 
take as types of the absolutists and democratic 
parties, as far as the question we are now 
treating is concerned, unite in denouncing 
England, and prognosticating her ruin. Nay, 
this evil opinion is shared by moderate men, 
partisans of constitutional monarchy, whom 
we might expect to find our natural admirers, 
and who, nevertheless, mournfully hang their 


heads at the name of England, and while they 
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praise her institutions, lament that her policy 
is such that no reliance can be placed on her 
support in questions of vital interest to their 
native countries. 

Were England morally as isolated as she is 
geographically, it might, perhaps, be indiffer- 
ent to her people to be loved or detested, 
blessed or cursed. But this is not, cannot be 
the case. All our commercial and political 
interests are so many links of union between 
us and continental nations, and are affected 
by the relations of our government with them. 
It may therefore be worth while, at this 
moment of agitation, to examine a little into 
the opinions entertained of England on the 
Continent, and to inquire how far the eonduct 
of our Government has deserved a character 
so opposed to that of our people. 


That this is a time of agitation we presume , 


none will deny. Even while we write dismay 
seems to be spreading through all classes of 
society, silently, but* surely as the circles 
caused by throwing a stone into still water. 
No man can assign the exact cause of quar- 
rel, nor point out the precise reason which 
may serve as a pretext for drawing the sword ; 
yet the belief in the approach of war seems to 
be all but universal, and exercises a sinister 
effect on public securities and commercial 
action. This disquietude, as vague as it is 
general, almost resembles the instinct which 
is said to forewarn the animal creation of the 
approach of storms of which man can per 
ceive no sign, and is too remarkable to pass 
unnoticed in England. We cannot stand 
aloof, indifferent to what is passing around 
us. Even if war between two of the great 
powers actually breaks out, it may, and it is 
our most earnest hope that it will be possible 
for England to avoid taking an active part 
in a struggle which can only affect her in- 
directly. We trust that our country may be 
spared the sacrifices and losses entailed even 
by foreign war, but she cannot forego her 
right of counsel and influence—which her in- 
dependent position ought to make of peculiar 
weight—without abdicating her rank as a great 
European State. If, then it be admitted that 
a crisis of immense importance is at hand, one 
which, considering the magnitude of the forces 
likely to be called into action, will probably 
decide the fate of Europe for many years, it 
behoves the English people, whose power of 
controlling the policy of Government is so 
great as to allow them no excuse for declin- 
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ing the responsibility of its acts, to be certain 
that in this instance the representatives of our 
country abroad have acted, and will act, in ac- 
cordance with the will, and the real and per- 
manent interests of the nation. 

The position of the great Continental pow- 
ers at this moment is very singular. While 
all seem to have an interest in the perma- 
nence of peace, two at least are making the 
utmost preparations for active hostilities. In 
truth under the mask of royal courtesies and 
friendly diplomatic relations, a spirit of jeal- 
ousy and mutual antagonism has long been 
abroad, and perhaps one of the strongest 
motives now urging the appeal, to the sword 
is the feeling that the actual situation cannot 
long endure, and the wish to unravel it while 
in a position to exercise an influence on the 
result in which each is deeply interested. As 
a preliminary elucidation of our subject, we 
shall rapidly pass in review the relative 
situations of the great Powers, since they 
precisely account for the great weight now 
attached to the fiat of England. 

We commence with Austria, our old and 
faithful ally, as she has been so often termed, 
though we must confess ourselves at a loss to 
discover what services and fidelity give her a 
claim on our gratitude. She is above all 
others the guardian of the status quo. Her 
provinces, extending from the frontiers of 
Piedmont to those of Turkey, comprise the 
fairest and richest portions of Europe, which 
practically she closes to our commerce, since 
not only is her customs-system a most serious 
barrier to the extension of our enterprise,* 
but the crushing taxation she is obliged to im- 
pose on her subjects in order to sustain the 
armies to which she owes the maintenance of 
her dominion, completely debars her people 
from undertaking agricultural improvements, 
or establishiag manufactures. The Austrian 
Government is aware that commercial freedom, 
by augmenting the wealth and importance of 
the subject, is the sure precursor of political 
liberty, the advent of which she justly considers 
as equivalent to the dissolution of the empire.t 
The cause which Austria is preparing te 
defend is therefore that of adhesion to the let- 


* While our commercial relations with all other 
countries have rapidly and steadily augmented, 
with Austria they have hardly increased. 


t Hence her conclusion of the Riverain Treaty 
of the Danube, a convention hostile alike to the in- 
pa of England and to the spirit of the Treaties 
of Paris. : 
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ter of the treaties of 1815, of military des- 
potism and commercial stagnation. Her ob- 
vious policy is that of expectation, and though 
the impatience of a young and hot-headed 
sovereign may urge him to be first in the 
field, we believe she will not fail to adhere to 
it. Austria is moreover the enemy of all 
nationality, With a population including 
people of every race that inhabits Europe, 
her constant endeavor is to trample out all 
national distinctions and sentiments, and she 
invariably pursues this policy as well abroad 
as at home. 

With a form of government scarcely, if at 
all, less arbitrary, France, with her homoge- 
neous population, thoroughly united by every 
tie of origin, language, customs, and religion, 
is bound by her traditions and history to a 
thorougly different policy. The most power- 
ful of the Latin races, for centuries the French 
have encountered the forces of the House of 
Hapsbarg on the battle-fields of Spain, Italy, 
and Germany; and however despotic the 
Emperor whom the popular voice has seated 
on the throne, he is still a living protest 
against the treaties of Vienna, an heir of the 
Revolution, and, as such, bound by his very 
title to pursue, if not a liberal, at least a na- 
tional, policy, an obligation which he has ac- 
knowledged by the steadiness with which he 
has hitherto adhered to the alliance of Eng- 
land. The treaties of Vienna were a com- 
pact concluded for the maintenance of the 
rights of kings, and the exclusion of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty, in which peoples were par- 
celled out like flocks of sheep, without regard 
to the antipathies of race, or the natural bonds - 
of geographical position. This forgetfulness 
of the promises by which they had been 
roused to war against Napoleon but two short 
years before, entailed on Europe a heritage of 
discontent, which, though its open manifesta- 
tions have been few, has ever spread wider 
and wider, and which, though forcibly sup- 
pressed in 1848-9, is to this hour the most 
anxious pre-occupation of statesmen. Seated 
on the throne, a Napoleon cannot be expected 
to forget the enmity which overthrew the 
founder of his family; and if he now draws 
the sword, it will be, avowedly, in support of 
that principle of national independence which 
he has already defended by arms in Turkey, 
and advocated by his plenipotentiaries in the 
instance of the Danubian Principalities. Be- 
yond the acquisition of Savoy, he will scarcely: 
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be unwise enough to let his aim be material 
conquests, for such a course would inevitably 
draw upon him the enmity of all Europe; he 
will rather confine his efforts to the establish- 
ment of independent national governments, 
which, dating from the subversion of the trea- 
ties of 1815, would be the natural and neces- 
sary allies of his dynasty. It would be Quix- 
otic to suppose that a despotic sovereign, one 
of whose motives for war is undoubtedly the 
wish to bridle and turn into a more practi- 
eal channel the ultra-revolutionary spirit 
which is the offspring of extreme oppression, 
and which menaces at once his life and throne, 
and the social order of which he has cousti- 
tuted himself the special guardian, will, if 
victorious, endow Italy with Freedom, as we 
in England understand the word : this reflec- 
tion cannot but chill the sympathies of a 
large number of Englishmen, who would 
otherwise hail with delight the prospect of 
Italian independence; but he. may, without 
risk, bestow on her the still greater boon of 
national existence, which once attained, will 
in the progress of time, enable her to model 
her institutions according to her wishes and 
requirements. 

Thus we find that the very nature and ori- 
gin of their power, forces, as it were, the Em- 
perors of Austria and France into a position 
of hostility. The one reigns by divine right, 
the other by popular election—the empire of 
the former isan agglomeration of provinces, 
held together by the sword, and each strug- 
gling to escape frem the common centre; 
that of the latter is a compact unity, ever 
tending to a more complete fusion of the in- 
terests of each of its parts. This contrast 
between the internal circumstances of the two 
empires, entails on each a corresponding for- 
eign policy, which necessarily leads to antag- 
onism so decided that its only natural issue is 
war. 

The other two great powers are farther re- 
moved from the scene of probable conflict, and 
but indirectly interested in it. The position 
of Prussia is a difficult one. Neutrality would 
seem her natural policy, to which we may 
hope she will adhere—a poliey which would 
preserve Germany from becoming the theatre 
of war. She is urged to it by jealousy of 
Austria, her ancient rival, whose defeat could 
not fail to render her influence supreme in 
Germany, while even the hypothesis of Aus- 
trian victory, purchased, as it must be, by 
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enormous sacrifices, would so weaken. that 
power as to leave Prussia, with forces unim- 
paired, the virtual, if not the acknowledged, 
‘head of the Germanic Confederation. On the 
other hand, there is the hereditary hatred of 
France, and fhe fear lest, flushed with victory, 
that power may not content herself with 
changes in Italy, but may demand the re+ 
establishment of her Rhenal frontier; there 
is also the desire of a high-spirited and mili- 
tary nation to retrieve the position in Europe 
imperilled by inaction during the Crimean 
war. ‘Such are the reasons for taking an ac- 
tive part. We cannot but think, however, 
that the former motives, aided by the desire 
of confining war, if it be inevitable, within as 
narrow limits as possible, will probably pre- 
vail in the councils of Berlin, and the late eir- 
cular of M. de Schleinitz seems to confirm 
this opinion. 

The hostility of Russia towards Austria, 
whom she saved from dissolution in 1849, and 
whose ingratitude she has since so bitterly ex- 
perienced, cannot be questioned. Her alliance 
with Piedmont, the recent revolution in Servia, 
the anexpected result of the elections in the 
Prineipalities, which creates, de facto, the 
union advocated by- France and Russia, and 
deprecated by Austria, who is thus forced to 
choose between its recognition or an armed 
intervention, the articles of the Russian official 
press, and we might perhaps add, the con- 
spiracies in Gallicia, though the absence of 
reliable information prevents our positively 
affirming the fact, are all proofs of the silent 
but sleepless enmity of Russia, and testify 
that, far from counting on the assistance and 
sympathy she received ten years ago, Austria 
must now fight, leaving behind her a power 
that will rejoice at her every perplexity, and 
in case of her defeat in Italy might not be un- 
likely to stir up enemies in her rear. It is 
not, however, likely that Russia will put her- 
self forward among the active foes of Austria. 
She may sustain and encourage France and 
Piedmont by her approval and sympathy, she 
may assemble an army on her Polish frontier, 
but she has need of time and tranquillity to 


vast railroad system destined to connect her 
distant provinces, and, above all, to recover 
the losses she sustaihed during the Crimean 
war. 

This being the relative position of the great 
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consider as the mere satellites of the former, 
and incapable of any automatic action), it is 
obvious that the key of the question lies in 
the policy of England. She alone is power- 
ful and independent enough to sway the 
balance at her pleasure. We doubt whether 
even she.is able to avert the breaking out of 
war altogether, for reasons which it is not our 
present object to discuss; but she is certainly 
called upon to decide whether it shall be a 
duel between two great powers settling old 
differences on an historical battle-field—the 
one defending every abuse of military and 
priestly despotism, the other striving to estab- 
lish the principle of national existence—or a 
general war, in which all the fierce passions of 
humanity will be let loose, and the very in- 
terests of civilization may be imperilled. It 
is for this reason that the eyes of French, 
Italian, and Austrian statesmen are turned on 
England with indescribable anxiety, and that 
the slightest word tending to elucidate her 
policy is discussed with an eagerness, of which 
Englishmen, seated at home by their pleas- 
ant coal fires and secure from the storm now 
hanging over the Continent, can have no idea. 

Many reasons tend to cast doubt on the 


line of policy she intends to pursue. England 
' is the ally both of France and Austria ; with 
the former of whom she fought in the Crimea, 
while, since the Congress of Paris, her policy 


has tended to unite her with the latter. As 
a Protestant power, she can take no direct 
part in the affairs of Rome; yet, as the chief 
representative of civil and religious liberty, 
she is surely bound to approve the reforms of 
the Papal Government advocated by France, 
and to which Pius IX. must necessarily sub- 
mit, were his opposition not countenanced by 
the presence of Austrian troops in the Lega- 
tions. Furthermore, the digpatches of Lord 
Palmerston in 1848 prove that at least one 
English Secretary of State considered the 
evacuation of Lombardy not only as a possi- 
ble, but as a desirable, solution of the Italian 
question ; while, on the other hand, rendered 
an accomplice in the spoliation of Venice by 
her protectorate of the Ionian Islands, Eng- 
land is in a manner bound to sustain Austria 
* in possession of her share of the prey. 
England, we were told by the Earl of Derby 
in the debate on the Address, is bound by no 
secret engagements,—an assurance we were 
glad to receive, since there is nothing we 
deprecate more for our country than to see 
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her involved by secret diplomatic conventions. 
in the policy of the great military despotisms, 
in a manner contrary at once to her real in- 
terests and the sympathies of her people. 
We must, however, at the same time acknowl. 
edge that this very independence of engage- 
ments, which is almost tantamount to the ab. 
sence of an avowed and definite policy, forms 
one of the most general, as well as of the 
most just, causes of complaint against the 
English Government. In public, as well as 
in private affairs, a steady and reliable friend- 
ship is in the long run sure to meet with 
recognition and gratitude; an open and con- 
sistent hostility deserves at least respect, since 
there is ground for supposing it based oncon- 
viction, and a sentiment of duty ; but the only 


‘moral result of a policy alternately friendly 


and inimical, whatever its material success, is 
the dislike of all affected by it. Those bene- 
fited acknowledge no obligation of gratitude, 
those injured ‘are not even impressed by re- 
spect for the power that has subjugated them ; 
and thus we find the accusation—there is no 
dependence to be placed on England, to be 
one that comprises the complaints of all parties 
against her. 

It is extremely curious to read the attacks 
directed against England by writers of the 
most opposite schools, every prepossession 
and aspiration of each of whom is in violent 
antagonism to those of the other, and to see 
how, starting from points thoroughly differ- 
ent, each arrives at the same conclusion, and 
accuses England in terms almost identical. 
The ideal of Count Ficquelmont is the purest 
despotism: he would see the soldier and the 
priest supreme in the State, and dividing the 
powers of government between them. Par- 
liaments he regards as useless and trouble- 
some machines invented to embarrass the free 
action of the sovereign—freedom of speech 
and of the press, the right of association, the 
power of controlling the policy of Govern- 
ment, all that we, a free people, are accustomed 
to prize as the most precious privileges of our 
liberty, he evidently considers with the horror 
with which the pious regard the crime of sao- 
rilege. All these liberties seem to him so 
many impertinent usurpations on the divine 
right of kings; and the Count, who in his pri- 
vate capacity is probably by no means a cruel 
or inhumane man, seems to regard the knout 
and the gibbet as no exaggerated or inappro- 
priate punishment for those who venture, to 
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complain of the amenities of martial law. He 
would fain see the same system universally 
applied, so that the discontented may have 
no excuse in an appeal to the condition of 
neighboring States—no refuge to which to fly 
from the paternal care of their Governments. 
He execrates England as the bulwark of 
constitutional monarchy, as the insidious 
enemy of all»good government, as the haunt 
of refugees and assassins, as the fosterer of 
discontent, and the active supporter of all 
rebellion. He examines her internal condi- 
tion, and prognosticates her fall, to which he 
looks forward as to an era of universal happi- 
ness, peace, and tranquillity for all men. 
Were we only acquainted with Lord Palmer- 
ston through his pages, we might be induced 
to regard the noble Viscount as another 
species of General Walker, carrying dismay 
into all peaceable dwellings, and, by a fatal 
enchantment, turning good and loyal subjects 
into rebels and incendiaries. 

If we now turn to writers of a totally dif 
ferent class, different by country, social posi- 
tion, education — the Ultra-Republicans of 
France—and open the work, “ Décadence de 
l’Angleterre,” by M. Ledru-Rollin, a gentle- 
man who, by the high office he once held in 
his native country, and the consideration he 
still enjoys among his fellow-refugees, may 
fairly be supposed to represent the opinions 
of his party, and read the chapters devoted 
to the internal state and prospects of Eng- 
land, we shall be almost tempted to doubt 
whether we have not fallen on a continuation 
of the work of M. de Ficquelmont. The 
views and doctrines of M. Ledru-Rollin are 
too well known to need exposition here ; it is 
therefore superfluous to add, that the grounds 
of accusation are different—that England is 
accused of betraying the liberal cause all over 
the world—of allying herself with tyrants— 
and of being the one serious obstacle to the 
establishment of universal freedom ; but it is 
curious to note the identity of the conclusions, 
the equal virulence of abuse, the anxiety of 
each writer for the downfall of England from 
internal causes, or her destruction by the com- 
bined forces of Europe as the necessary pre- 
liminary to the establishment of his own 
ideal. These opinions might deserve nothing 
but contempt, did they merely express the 
irritated feelings of obscure individuals, but, 
put forward by men highly esteemed in their 
respective parties, they represent the views 
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entertained by numerous and influential classes. 
The opinions of the Republicans are at this 
moment of less immediate-importance, as 
they are now, and may long be, excluded 
from all direct influence on political events; 
but at a period when we may perhaps be 
called upon to assist Austria either, directly 
or indirectly, it is desirable to be acquainted 
with the real feeling her statesmen entertain 
towards our country. 

We wish we could consider either accusa- 
tion against us as absolutely false. Both are, 
no doubt, greatly exaggerated by prejudice 
and passion; yet, if we impartially examine 
the history of Europe since its last great set- 
tlement, we are reluctantly obliged to confess, 
that both the extreme parties have grounds 
»for their enmity, and that the mournful anx- 
iety with which the moderate party—who 
would fain seek their surest ally in England, 
whose example they desire to emulate in their 
internal development—await the course she 
will now pursue, is amply justified by the ex- 
perience of the past. Arbitress of Europe in 
1815, England was a principal party to the 
arrangements at present existing. She sane- 
tioned the divisions of States and the parti- 
tioning of races, which have resulted in keep- 
ing Europe ever on the verge of revolution, 
and assisted in creating a balance of power 
so artificial, and so nicely poised, that one of 


is, that should a single error or wrong be re- 
dressed, the whole fabric would fall to the 
ground. A few years later, a Protestant 
scruple alone withheld her from giving 
her sanction to the provisions of the Holy 
Alliance—a barren protest being the only 
opposition she offered to the arbitrary deci- 
sions of the Congress of Verona in 1822. 
So soon did the final settlement of 1815 need 
fresh confirmation at the hands of its authors 
She stood by unmoved while the armies of 
France and Austria forcibly abolished the 
constitutions of Spain and Naples; while, a 
few short years later, her policy veering round 
to another point of the political compass, she 
assisted in establishing the independence of 
Greece, thereby acknowledging the right of a 
people to throw off a foreign and oppressive 
yoke. An insurrection in the streets of Paris 
changed the dynasty of France, and the first 
to recognize the new sovereign was the very 
country which had spent so much blood and 
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summarily dismissed. Next, and almost at 
the same period, England interfered to detach 
her Belgian provinces from Holland, yet took 
no step to prevent Poland from being de- 
prived of the vestiges of liberty secured to her 
by the very treaties of 1815. 

At the eventful epoch of 1848 these incon- 
sistencies in the policy of England, which have 
earned for her more hatred than any decided 
hostility could have done, were more remark- 
able than before. To the Lombard and 
Piedmontese envoys Lord Palmerston held 
language which induced them to believe that 
the English Government was favorable to the 
entire separation of the Lombardo-Venetian 
Provinces from Austria, and the formation of 
a powerful kingdom of Northern Italy under 
the House of Savoy, while to the Sicilian pro- 
visional ministry he wrote dispatch upon dis- 
patch, with the assurance that if entire inde- 
pendence were aimed at, and the crown of- 
fered to the Duke of Genoa, his title would be 
immediately recognized by England. Nothing 
can be more clear and decided than the ex- 
pressions in Lord Palmerston’s dispatches, 
notably in those addressed to Viscount Pon- 
sonby, then minister at Vienna; yet, when 
Austria, in the tide of returning fortune, re- 
ceded from the concessions she had formerly 
proposed, and which Lord Palmerston had 
then regarded as insufficient, and the King of 
Naples drowned in blood the constitution 
England herself had bestowed on Sicily in 
1812, no word of disapproval escaped the lips 
that had so lately given hope of a directly op- 
posite consummation. 

But the feelings of the Republicans, em- 
bittered though they be, are yet those of amity 
and tenderness, compared with those enter- 
tained by the pure absolutist party. The 
former, even while condemning our Govern- 
ment, cannot refuse their admiration to the 
liberty our people has:known how to conquer 
and defend; and this sentiment is joined to 
gratitude for the safety our laws have secured 
to the refugees of every shade of opinion ; but 
the latter, however it may suit their purposes 
at times to flatter and cajole, regard us in 
truth with far deeper abhorrence. Their 
hatred embraces not only our Government, but 
our liberty, our laws, our institutions. The 
bare hospitality we accord to the exile, and 
by which many of their leaders were the first 
to profit, is in their eyes an inexpiable crime. 
Our island is regarded much in the light in 
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which the inhabitants of a peaceable district 
may consider the cavern supposed to be 
haunted by a band of outlaws; our free press 
is represented as the advocate of disorder, 
the inciter of rebellion in all countries; and, 
ludicrous as it may appear to our readers, 
there are many who believe that our writers, 
our orators, our people, nay, the Government 
itself, are all engaged in a covert conspiracy 
to weaken all other States by external division, 
for the sole advantage of perfidious Albion. 
The acts of the Government, favorable to 
absolutism, are described in this view as an 
additional perfidy—as a mask intended to dis- 
guise its schemes and to lull asleep suspicion, 
while such acts as the dismemberment of Hol- 
land are pointed to as proofs of its real ob- 
jects. The jealousies of the military des- 
potisms inherent to their very existence, the 
necessity in which each alternately finds itself, 
of courting the support and alliance of Eng- 
land, have hitherto prevented the formation 
of a great military league against our country, 
and will continue to do so as long as the 
Government of France is not wholly conform- 
able to pure absolutist doctrines. Were it 
possible for a dynasty by divine right to re- 
gain dominion there, we might find by ex- 
perience how little worth are the flatteries 
uttered by despotic powers in their time of 
need, For the same reason, the opinions we 
have here attributed to the absolutist party 
are seldom given to the world, save in a moment 
in which vexation and ill-humor have tem- 
porarily overcome habitual dissimulation, but 
our readers may rest assured that this is the 
feeling entertained, and that there is no abso- 
lutist whose favorite dream would not be to 
see England debased from her proud pre-emi- 
nence, and constrained to remodel her institu- 
tions on the pattern of the Continental des- 
potisms. In proof ofthis assertion, we need but 
note the joy felt, and even openly expressed, 
at the moment of our disastrous winter 
campaign in the Crimea. The lion was sup- 
posed to be mortally wounded, and the wolves 
already congratulated themselves on the ap- 
proaching division of spoil. Our prompt re- 
covery on that occasion rendered these 
prophets more careful in their calculations of 
coming events; yet the general sentiment 
was discernible in the tendency to magnify 
our losses, and exaggerate our peril during 
the mutiny in India. 

It is comparatively easy to trace the feel-. 
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ings of the two extreme parties towards Eng- 
land. The lines of demarcation are broad and 
plain, the relations of causes and effects easily 
discernible. The task of defining the senti- 
ments of the moderate party is one of far 
greater delicacy. The ultra-absolutists and 
ultra-republicans, however different the object 
of their worship, have a certain resemblance 
to each other. Equally bigoted, we might 
perhaps add, equally illiberal in their devo- 
tion to their respective ideals, both attach the 
same importance to form, seeking in it the 
panacea for every evil they desire to remedy, 
and it is natural that both should regard with 
equal hatred the country that appears to 
them as the one great past and future obstacle 
to the universal realization of their favorite 
dogmas. But between these two parties, 
happily too abeolute and exclusive in their 
ideas to count numerous adherents, though 
dangerous by the energy and fanaticism of 
those they do possess, lies a far larger and 
more reasonable party, less compact, it is 
true, since it comprises men of many shades 
of opinion, and therefore more difficult ‘to 
rouse to united action, yet which, though its 
existence as a defined party dates but a few 
years back, is daily increasing in numbers and 
influence. We allude to the national party, 
insufficiently known and appreciated in Eng- 
land, who, were she inclined, might find in it 
her surest supporters, her most fervent ad- 
herents. The connecting bond of these men 
is the principle of rational existence, the 
negation of form. Some among them may 
theoretically prefer a monarchy little less 
than absolute, the majority a constitution with 
a king as chief of the State, while many lean 
towards a republic, but all are agreed to treat 
form as a scondary question, and to give their 
hearty support and adhesion to any State or 
Government that will adopt the doctrine of in- 
dependent nationalities. They would fain ally 
themselves with a power that can have no 
direct interest to serve, from whose subsequent 
intervention they can have nothing to fear, 
but, in default of such a State, they will grasp 
any helping hand that may be extended 
towards them. 

It is painful to hear the sad and solemn 
judgment these men pass upon the policy of 
England. Rabid vituperation may provoke 
a smile of contempt, and seldom fails to exeite 
sympathy for the objects assailed, but it is, we 
repeat, painful to listen to the admiration ex- 





pressed for our institutions, to the distinction 
carefully drawn between our internal and 
external policy, followed up by condemnation 
of the conduct of our Government,- and 
lamentations over the apathy’ of our people, 
so ready to applaud at public meetings any 
orator wht comes forward to advocate theo- 
retically the rights of nations; so indifferent 
when they are practically at stake, that no 
member of Parliament ever thinks himself 
bound to answer to his constituents for his 


votes on foreign policy, and who, itis truly - 


urged, having the power of control whenever 
they are pleased to exercise it, are responsible 
for acts which they have not indeéd expressly 
sanctioned, but which they have assuredly 
taken no measures to prevent. That no de- 
pendence can be placed on England, is the 
judgment reluctantly passed by the national 
party. They do not, indeed, accuse her of 
deliberate perfidy, of deep-stained treachery, 
but of allowing herself to be made the instru- 
ment of dynastic interests in the preservation 
of the status quo, of over-attachment to the 
outward semblance of peace, even when pur- 
chased by sufferings not inferior to those of 
war, and of far longer duration, of sacrificing 
her own grand permanent interest in the wel- 
fare of the world and of the human race to 
temporary tranquillity, of staving off an in- 
evitable cataclysm, which the longer it is de- 
ferred, will be the more terrible in its effects, 
in order to avoid for awhile the convulsions 
in commerce incident to a violent political 
crisis. 

It is said that the question of nationalities 
is one of recent origin, a species of literary 
invention, a dream of politicians of a poetic 
temperament. The origin of the question is 
of small importance. Itis impossible to deny 
that it is actually one on the solution of which 
the fate of all Europe may depend, and the 
recent date at which it was first formulated, 
as compared to its rapid rise to supreme 
importance, is rather an argument in favor of 
the eagerness with which it has been adopted, 
and of the deep root it has already taken in 
the minds of men. We grant that the time 
is not long passed in which nations allowed 
themselves to be grouped or divided with the 
docility of slaves who are bought and sold, 
but if their heavings and discontents are now 
so dangerous to the public peace that they 
form the chief pre-occupation of every Euro- 
pean Government, they must be dwelt withas 
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positive and practical facts. From whatever 
source it springs, the feeling of unity of race 
that can induce Poles to lay aside their hered- 
itary hatred of Russians ia the recollection that 
they are alike Sclavonians;* that leads the 
sons of Venice and Florence to sacrifice the 
cherished independence of their native cities 
to the unity of Italy, that may one day efface 
the distinctions of Spaniard and Portuguese; 
that can make Moldavians and Wallachians 
forget their mutual mistrust and the jeal- 
ousies of party to concur in the election of a 
Hospodar, whose sole title to their suffrages 
was his known attachment to the cause of the 
union of the Principalities ; and finally, that 
causes all the different members of the Ger- 


. manic race to tend towards a common centre, 


cannot be summarily dismissed as the dream of 
a few Utopists. It isa real and living fact; asa 
fact it must be treated, and therefore the opin- 
ion of those who, belonging to every land and 
religion, are equally members of the national 
party, is not to be lightly disregarded. 

Undoubtedly other reasons, such as preju- 
dice of country and education, jealousy of our 
power, envy of our wealth, and superior pros- 
perity, contribute in no slight degree to the 
distrust or dislike of England, which we un- 
hesitatingly assert to be all but universal on 
the Continent. No doubt such sentiments in- 
duce many, who would otherwise be indiffer- 
ent in the question, to join in the general 
condemnation, but we believe. the opinions 
which we have now passed in review to be 
those of men who reflect, and who form their 
judgments without regard to passion or preju- 
dice. It is assuredly galling to our national 
pride to feel ourselves the objects of so se- 
vere a censure, and to know that, instead of 
being looked to with affection and confidence, 
as a State, which being itself happy and pros- 
perous, would willingly contribute to place its 
neighbors in the enjoyment of equal blessings, 
it is regarded by those who are now preparing 
tojoin in the struggle for existence and inde- 
pendence as capable of ranging itself beside 
the oppressors. They do not venture even to 
hope for more than England’s unsympathiz- 
ing neutrality, while they are striving for all 
that can render life dear to man. 

In the debate on the Address at the open- 


* Our readers may not be aware that a party 
has of late years arisen, whose aim is to re-unite 
the scattered provincés of Poland under Russian 
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ing of Parliament, to which we before referred, 
the Earl of Derby indeed asserted that Eng- 
land is bound by no secret engagements, a 
declaration which, as minister, it was abso- 
lutely incumbent on him to make; but his 
language sufficiently showed to which side 
his sympathies incline. That such doctrines 
should be held by the Conservative leaders is 
not surprising; but it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the statesmen on the opposition 
benches should betray so slight a difference 
between their opinions and those of the min- 
istry, and that in all the English Parliament 
no single member should be found to plead 
the cause of national independence, and the 
rights of the oppressed, and we cannot but 
sympathize in the deep indignation with which 
these debates were read on the Continent. 
It is grievous to say, but the moderate Lib- 
eral party (we do not speak of those who, 
seeing no salvation save in the subversion of 
all organized government, rejoice over acts 
which give a certain confirmation to theirdoe- 
trines), which aspires to the conquest of in- 
stitutions similar to our own, which looks with 
hope towards the despotic Government of 
France, and counts upon the sympathy of 
Russia, now dreads lest the influence of Eng- 
land, thrown into the opposite scale, should ~ 
operate to deprive it of the aid of the sov- 
ereign who has testified the will, as he has 
the power to assist it, and should thus con- 
tribute to swell the ranks of the ultra-Repub- 
lican party, now feeble and discouraged, but 
which will assuredly be joined by all but the 
adherents of despotic monarchy, if the hopes 
that have been raised and encouraged be 
dashed to the ground, 

We are told of the respect due to diplo- 
matic conventions, and of the inviolability of 
treaties. Far be it from us to advocate wan- 
ton violation of public faith, though we would 
observe that, were treaties: really considered 
as inviolable, there never would have been 
but one concluded. Nay, more, the treaties, 
for instance, of Westphalia or Utrecht, were 
not less sacred than those of Vienna, yet 
where are the States then created, or the bar- 
riers then declared eternal? This is the in- 
evitable course of events. There are certain 
geographical demarcations so decided, certain 
bonds of race so closely knit, that they do 
and must survive the changes of centuries, 
but the arrangements based on expediency or 
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temporary interest, though perchance per- 
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fectly just and proper at the time they were 
entered into, may by the mere progress of 
time, half a century later become an absurdity 
and a public evil. Man does not witness the 
growth and decay of the forest oak: succes- 
sive generations repose under the shade of the 
self-same tree; yet it is none the less certain 
that it does spring from its acorn, rises grad- 
ually to its splendid maturity, and finally, 
after-its branches have fallen away, and its 
trunk has long been hollowed by decay, droops 
and dies from extreme old age. Even thus is 
the lives of states and nations. They, too, 
have their periods of infancy, of maturity, and 
of gradual decay; every revolving year brings, 
some slight and imperceptible change in their 
position; and it were difficult logically to 
maintain that the treaties which might be 
conformable to their degree of development 
and position at one period, equally represent 
their requirements and necessities at another. 
We cannot therefore admit, even in principle, 
that the letter of treaties is permanently 
binding. We would willingly see some method 
discovered for their peaceable revision, but we 
believe that from 4ime to time some revision 
is absolutely necessary to bring them into 
harmony with the changes in the state of pub- 
lic affairs. 

If we allow, however, that treaties are sa- 
cred, and their provisions to be invariably 
respected, it is obvious that they must be pre- 
served inviolate in all instances and by all 
parties. A contract is binding while it is 
faithfully observed by all those who have 
entered into it, but no longer. If this be the 
case, it is absurd to talk of the sacredness of 
’ the treaties of Vienna, not only the spirit but 

even the dead. letter of which has been re- 
peatedly set at nought by almost every party 
to the bond in turn, without any protest on 
the part of the others. Is it in virtue of the 
treaties of 1815, we would ask, that Belgium 
(a State England herself contributed to cre- 
ate, and with which she is actually in close al- 
liance) exists? that the Republic of Cracow 
was blotted out from the map, and the ancient 
Polish city occupied by Austrian troops? that 
the King of Naples concluded with Austria a 
treaty by which he solemnly bound himself 
never to grant to his subjects institutions that 
should contrast with those enjoyed by the 
Lombardo-Venetian Provinces? and that 
Austria has repeatedly occupied Tuscany, the 
Duchies, and the Legations, where her armies 
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have been ‘quartered for the last ten years, 
and have been greatly reinforced so recently 
as a few weeks back, thus extending her in- 
fluence, and even her material power, far be- 
yond the limits assigned to her by treaty ?* 
We are now told, indeed, that the foreign oc- 
cupation of the Papal States is to cease, but 
the declarations of the official organs of the 
two powers concerned do not tell us when 
this event is to take place, and in principle 
nothing is gained thereby, unless Austria ad- 
mits that she never had any right to be there 
—an admission which, judging from her dec- 
larations as to her treaties with the Duchies, 
she will never be disposed to make. Above 
all, is it in virtue of the treaties of Vienna 
that: Napoleon III. reigns in France? and - 
yet the very statesmen who are now so elo- 
quent in the defence of the inviolability of di- 
plomatic ‘conventions, were the first to ac- 
knowledge his title, and to enter into the 
closest alliance with him. 

Unless, then, we are to conclude that treaties 
are of no account when it suits the conven- 
ience of a despotic sovereign to enlarge his 
frontiers, or to smother in neighboring States 
a liberty which might be of evil example to 
his own subjects, but are to be rigidly adhered 
to when the happiness of millions and the 
tranquillity of the whole of Europe is at stake 
—a principle we can hardly imagine any one 
in these islands would be willing to acknowl- 
edge—treaties are not absolutely inviolable, 
those of Vienna are not more sacred than 
others that have preceded them, and every 
State having an interest in the general welfare 
has the right to seek to modify them in fur- 
therance of the general advantage. We be- 
lieve the time has come at which a revision of 
the existing arrangements is absolutely requi- 
site, if we would avoid the advent, after a few 
years more of the troubled and precarious 
peace we have enjoyed for ten years past, of 
a crisis as terrible as the great French Revo- 
lution, and far more devastating in its effects, 
since it would no longer be confined to a single 
country. 

We do not enter into the causes that have 
brought on the present crisis. We assume 


* Wherever Austrian . ax are in occupation, 


their commanders assume all the powers of gov- 

ernment, and any individual rendering himself ob- 

noxous is liable to be’ seized, condemned, and 

dragged to the dungeons of Mantua or Kufstein, in 

ym name and by the authority of the Emperor of 
ustria, 
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the fact, loudly asserted by France and Sar- 
dinia, confirmed by the official organs of Rus- 
sia, acknowledged even by Austria herself, 
that an Italian question, taking its origin in 
the incompatibility of the governed and gov- 
erning race, does exist, which, if not speedily 
solved, may draw on an appeal to the sword ; 
and we ask ourselves what will, and what 
ought to be, the policy of England at this mo- 
ment—what line of conduct is she likely to 
pursue? The answer involves many and im- 
portant considerations. The assertion that 
England, an insulated State sufficiently power- 
ful to be above seeking petty alliances, deriv- 
ing her wealth and prosperity from sources 
independent of the European Continent, can 
have no direct interest to serve, and can only 
desire to see all nations peaceful and happy, 
has been so often made, that we almost hesi- 
tate to repeat it; yet it is a truth so obvious, 
that we can only lament that it had not been 
always acted upon. 

We are emphatically a commercial nation : 
the maintenance and increase of our prosperity 
depends not on dynastic alliances, but on the 
extension of our commercial relations—on the 
development of our import and export trade. 
To us it may be of no importance whether it 
is aedespotic empire or a free republic we 
have to deal with, but it does greatly concern 
us to know whether our merchants can carry 
on their enterprises without bar or hindrance, 
and freely exchange our manufactures for the 
raw produce of other lands. Every bale of 
merchandise of which we can dispose tends to 
give additional employment to our artisans, 
and thereby contributes to their welfare; 
every cargo of wheat we receive in exchange 
is food for our working classes, and by bring- 
ing plenty, and its sure attendant content, to 
the home of the laborer and the mechanic, in 
so far removes from us the dangers necessarily 
attendant on want and misery. It is there- 
fore obviously for our interest that nations 
with whom we are in relation should be rich 
and well governed, for if they are ruined by 
excessive taxation they are unable to purchase 
our goods; if the peasant be torn from his 
plough to spend his best years as the unpro- 
ductive mercenary of despotic power, which 
finally sends him back ‘to his home, accus- 
tomed to a life of idleness which renders him 
unfit for industrial pursuits, it is impossible 
for agriculture to take those developments by 
which the prosperity of a nation is maintained 
and increased. 
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We affirm, then, that England has a strong 
and positive interest in the condition of her 
fellow States, and that that interest is ad- 
vanced in exact proportion to the prosperity 
and internal contentment which they enjoy. 
The proof of this assertion lies in the extent 
and rapid increase of our commercial relations 
with such States as Sardinia, Belgium, and 
even semi-barbarous Turkey, as compared 
with that of those we maintain, for instance, 
with Austria, a State that takes a portion of 
our merchandise utterly disproportioned to 
the number of her inhabitants, and gives us 
in return but an insignificant portion of the 
raw produce that we might fairly expect from 
the vast extent and fertility of her provinces, 
But indeed Sardinia and Belgium, hampered 
as they are by the vicinity of the great mili- 
tary monarchies, which constrain them to keep 
up armies which heavily tax their resources, 
and which would not be required for internal 
purposes, do not afford a fair example of the 
developthent of trade,that would ensue were 
all Europe as free. Even with France, despite 
of her vicinity and the friendly disposition of 
her emperor, our commercial relations do not 
increase to an extent nor with a rapidity pro- 
portionately equal to the development ex- 
hibited in our relations with the small consti- 
tutional States. We are, then, justified in 
saying that the existence of discontent, espe- 
cially arising from the domineering of one 
race over another, for which the only remedy 
applied by despotic governments is forcible 
suppression, is a positive material evil. We 
may state the question thus: Despotie goy- 
ernment, especially if wielded by a foreign 
race, causes discontent, which, pushed to ex- 
tremity threatens to imperil the safety of the 
State. Thus the maintenance of vast stand- 
ing armies is necessitated. Standing armies 
induce a ruinous pressure of taxation, and 
diminish industry by reduction of the produc- 
tive population. This reduction is a material 
loss to England ; and if a loss, then it follows 
that its causes, that is, the standing armies, 
and the wide-spread disaffection which they 
alone are able to restrain, are to us positive 
evils. 

In this statement of the case we have en- 
deavored not to exaggerate. We have even 
omitted certain circumstances which really 
augment the evil we point out, and restrained 
ourselves to those which are the inevitable 
consequences of the present state of Europe. 
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We have not’ yet mentioned the ill-will of 
those who dread lest commercial liberty, and 
intercourse with a free people, should be the 
heralds of revolution, and endeavor to shut 
out the spirit of freedom by a tariff more or 
less prohibitive; we have not taken so ex- 
treme a case as the King of Naples, who seeks 
to stifle all industry in his dominions, nor have 
we spoken of the perturbations caused in the 
trade actually existing, by the rumors of war 
and insurrection which have not once died 
away for the last ten years. That the actual 
state of affairs is considered precarious, is 
sufficiently attested by the coldness with which 
the last Austrian loan was received in the 
English money market, in spite of the tempt- 
ing terms by which it was accompanied, and 
of the support it received from the name of 
Rothschild. From these considerations we 
deduce, that the actual state of European 
affairs is an evil to England, and that, as it is 
of a nature to grow worse rather than better 
if left to itself, and finally, as every cord when 
drawn over-tight must at last break, to lead 
to a catastrophe far more perilous to our 
commerce, and high political position, than 
any war, or any less violent and complete 
change that might ensue from war. We 
therefore believe that it is emphatically in the 
interest of England that a remedy should be 
applied to the evils which cause the actual 
state of Europe, and that the application of 
this remedy should be as prompt as possible. 

To apply a remedy, it is necessary to know 
where the evil lies; and, in our opinion, the 
chief culprit is the very power in whose favor 
our statesmen invoke the sacredness of treaties, 
and their sympathy with whom is so openly 
avowed. Of the four States that maintain 
vast armies, Austria is the only one by whom 
they are required for internal purposes, and 
for holding her every province in subjection. 
Of the forces of Russia, three-hundred thou- 
sand men are in the Caucasus or the adjacent 
provinces, and the remainder, disseminated 
through the vast domains that spread from 
Archangel to Odessa, from Warsaw to Astrak- 
han, cannot be considered as menacing the 
peace of Europe. France and Prussia have 
no rebellious provinces necessitating their 
armaments, and were it not for extraneous 
circumstances, they would surely be glad to 
lay down so heavy a burden on their resources; 
but they cannot disarm, in presence of the 
forces of Austria, without abandoning, the 
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one, her position in the Germanic Confedera- 
tion—the other, her Italian ally, and her re- 
maining influence in the Peninsula. 

In our opinion, then, the root of the evil 
lies in the state of Austria. With a revenue 
of twenty-eight millions (her organs tell us, 
though we believe this is a favorable state- 
ment), raised by direct taxation, so oppressive 
that it varies from twenty to forty-five per 
cent on the incomes of the landed proprietors, 
of which fully one-half is yearly spent on her 
armies, her debt of two hundred millions is 
regularly increased by the annual deficit in 
the treasury. Her mines and her railroads 
have already been sold on most disadvantage- 
ous terms; every expedient has been resorted 
to for raising money, yet already she has been 
obliged to recur toa foreign loan. This is 
a deplorable position, yet it is one susceptible 
of no amelioration ; for with her actual sys- 
tem of government, it is impossible for her 
revenue materially to increase, and she can- 
not dismiss the soldiery whose support con- 
sumes so vast a sum, and necessitates the 
degree of"taxation we have stated above, with- 
out seeing every province of her empire rise 
in insurrection. 

Is this, then, a power for the sake of whose 
alliance it is advisable for England to Yncur 
the enmity of France, and perhaps of Russia? 
Is it well for us, the great constitutional and 
Protestant State, to forfeit the sympathy of 
every nation aspiring to freedom, in order to 
support yet awhile the harsh and oppressive 
government of Austria—her continual viola- 
tions of treaty in Central Italy, her severities 
towards the reformed churches, and thus pave 
the way to revolutions which would see in 
England their most deadly foe? We are © 
told, indeed, that it is our duty to support 
Austria, because she is our old and faithful 
ally; and were this statement exact, we might 
be disposed to concede much to the chival- 
rous feeling of supporting a true and ancient 
friend in the hour of need; but it is founded 
on two misconceptions. The Austria of to- 
day is not our ancient ally. We were for- 
merly allied to the Emperor, an essentially 
German sovereign, in spite of his suzerainty 
over certain non-German provinces on the 
eastern frontier, which were, however, ruled 
separately, and over an insignificant portion 
of Italy, so detached from the empire that, in 
order to reach it, it was necessary tq pass 
through the territories of the Venetian Re- 
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public. This isa State having no other re- 
semblance with the Austria now existing, 
composed of Hungarian, Sclavonic, and Italian 
provinces, all ruled alike by decrees from 
Vienna, than that of the same capital and the 
same reigning family. The old empire was a 
reality: when one sovereign race died out, 
another was placed on the throne, but the 
State remained the same; whereas now, 
remove the House of Hapsburg, and what 
would ensue? Hungary, with her sister 
provinces—Transylvania, Croatia, and Dalma- 
tia—would resume their independence and 
their national laws, and form a constitutional 
State, extending from the Carpathians to the 
Adriatic, watered by the Danube and its con- 
fluents. Gallicia would probably seek re- 
union with Poland under the government of 
Russia ; Bohemia, an ancient fief of the em- 
pire, and the German provinces, might natur- 
ally be expected to take their places in the 
Confederation with which they are connected 
by the bonds of race and language; and the 
Lombardo-Venetian States, we know, from 
the vote they freely gave in 1848, tend towards 
union with Piedmont. The removal of the 


House of Hapsburg, then, would be followed by 


the rise of two Constitutional States—one in 
Italy, the other on the Danube; both of which, 
under whatever influence they might be 
formed, would be necessitated, by the neigh- 
borhood of the two great military empires, to 
seek the alliance of England; and we can 
scarcely think she would find in them allies 
less reliable, or with interests less in harmony 
with her own, than the actual empire of 
Austria. 

As to the second part of the proposition, 
that Austria is our faithful ally, we will not 
recall the many instances in which she has 
betrayed our interests, and deserted us when 
we had most the right to count upon her. 
Such points are always liable to discussion ; 
palliating circumstances may be alleged, dire 
necessity pleaded as an excuse. In proof of 
her fidelity and her attachment, we need only 
refer to the pages of Count Ficquelmont, 
who, having spent his life in service of the 
State, as an ancient ambassador and minister 
may fairly be cited as an example of the feel- 
ings entertained by his colleagaes, and com- 
mon to the circle in which he moves, although 
we admit that he speaks with more sincerity 
than is usual in an Austrian, or, indeed, any 
other statesman, But this very decision is a 
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proof the more that he speaks the opinion of 
a party, that he was sure of the approbation 
of those by whom he is habitually surrounded, © 
since we have no grounds for supposing: the 
Count a man of original genius, likely to form 
and maintain an individual opinion in contra 
diction to his friends and contemporaries. 
On the contrary, that which most contributed 
to draw attention to his work, at the time of 
its publication, was the belief that Count Fie- 
quelmont was less the author of the book 
than the responsible organ of his party, and 
that he had put forward his name, honored 
and esteemed among his colleagues, as the 
sanction of doctrines which all or any of them 
would have been willing to countersign. 

We have already stated what sentiments 
he expresses towards England, what hatred 
he has avowed to her institutions, what treat- 
ment we receive at his hands for the protee- 
tion we accord to the unfortunate of every 
nation and opinion ; and though such feelings 
are naturally eoncealed at the present mo- 
ment, when Austria has the utmost need of 
the support of England, withoy t which 8 ny 
would find herself completely Linatedi an 
the honied language of cajolery is substituted 
for the harsh tones of vituperation, it were 
folly to suppose that they are reversed or 
obliterated ; for the antipathy, in fact, arises 
from ‘the very nature of things, and may be 
traced to its origin, in every liberty of which 
we are justly proud. It was, no doubt, an 
imprudent act to give to the world a work 
like that of M. de Ficquelmont, which re- 
moved the mask under which the Absolutists 
had hitherto concealed their real sentiments 
towards a country of whose powerful alliance 
they might at any moment have need; but 
the resentment and hatred to England of 
Prince Felix de Schwartzenberg, prime minis- 
ter, and chief of the Reactionist party in Aus- 
tria, at the time this book was written, were 
notorious, and account sufficiently for an out- 
ward ebullition of ill-temper which would 
never have been allowed a vent by the pru- 
dent Metternich, or the conciliating Count 
Buol. 

If, then, the English Government and people 
think it their duty and interest to place them- 
selves in a position of hostilityto France, sup- 
ported by Russia—a position which might 
perhaps entail a general war—we should find 
ourselves opposed to the forces of those two 


| empires in order to preserve the alliance of @ 
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power that will, no doubt, be most happy to 
take our subsidies, but will afterwards repay 
us by the hatred she has manifested whenever 
she .has dared to be sincere, and by the in- 
‘ gratitude with which she rewarded Russia for 
saving her in 1849. “The two most foolish 
sovereigns of Poland,” said the Emperor 
Nicholas, at Warsaw, “were Sobieski and 
myself—we both saved Austria!” Those who 
stand at the helm of our State should ponder 
well before they give Austria an opportunity 
of exhibiting similar ingratitude towards Eng- 
* Jand. 

In truth, however, it is from no abstract love 
of Austria that our sympathies are invoked in 
her favor. The real motive is distrust of 
Louis Napoleon, the avowed advocate of-Italian 
independence, and dread lest the power which 
he may acquire in Italy after the Austrians 
are driven out should be used, not to confer 
freedom on the Italians, but to subject them 
to a Napoleonic dictatorship. Along with 
this distrust there no doubt exists in certain 
minds a traditional jealousy of French in- 
fluence, whether exerted for good or for evil, 
in the sphere of European politics. This 
jealousy and dread are, in our belief, the re- 
sult of an imperfect knowledge of the state of 
feeling on the Continent.. The national party, 
which is now at the head of the Sardinian 
Government, and which wields asupreme in- 
fluence throughout the Penimsula, though con- 
demning the policy of the English Govern- 
ment, and driven by necessity into the arms 
of France, still looks back with hankering re- 
gret to the day when they hoped the salvation 
of their country from England. From her 
they would have had all to hope, nought to 
fear ; and had she chosen to constitute herself 
their protector, their sympathy for her institu- 
tions would have induced them to support her 
measures with entire confidence, since even 
now, when her policy is so hostile, their cen- 
sure is that of a lover, who, struck to the 
heart by the inconstancy of the object of his 
affections, mournfully condemns, yet yearns 
for a return which would enable him to for- 
give. But were the Italians freed by France, 
we do not think England would have any 
thing to fear from French influence in Italy ; 
for in that country the object of hatred is the 
stranger ; the aim of all true Italians is to be 
independent, and to prevent any foreign 
power from possessing a foot of Italian soil. 
Thus, though it may seem a paradox, after 





their first formation as a State, the very fact 
of France being their liberator, would be 
contrary to the extension of French influence, 
England would only have to show a less hos- 
tile front, for her alliance to be eagerly 
grasped at as a counterpoise to the influences 
which we admit France would necessarily ex- 
ercise over the constitution of a State owing 
its existence to her. But even thus France 
would gain by the pacification of Italy. It 
would be to her a great advantage, on the one 
hand, to be no longer in the close neighbor- 
hood of a revolutionary volcano ever ready to 
explode, and on the other, to be delivered 
from the embarrassments occasioned by a 
rival power, whose opposite principles make 
her an antagonist in every point ; but England 
would gain even more by the establishment 
of a powerful constitutional State, whose 
kindred institutions would make her prove @ 
sure political ally, and whose free government 
would be of signal advantage to our commerce 
and the extension of our enterprise. 

Three years ago the Congress of Paris de- 
clared the state of Italy to be one which, if 
prolonged, must become the cause of serious 
peril to the peace of Europe, a proposition at 
that time supported energetically by the 
plenipotentiaries of England. During the 
time that has since elapsed no steps have been 
taken for its amelioration, and we see the con- 
sequence in the diplomatic difficulties that 
have arisen between France and Austria, in 
the enormous armaments now in preparation, 
and in the hostile attitude assumed by the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies on the Ticino. 
We have then the highest diplomatic author- 
ity, confirmed by facts patent to all the world, 
for affirming that the present position of affairs 
is precarious and unsatisfactory; and as 
France has strenuously advocated reforms in 
the Papal dominions, and offered to withdraw 
her garrisons, if Austria would at the same 
time evacuate the Legations, which the latter 
has not only evinced great reluctance to do, 
but has defended every abuse existing in the 
States of the Church, and also lately sent fresh 
troops to Ancona and Bologna, we cannot but 
consider her as the author of the present dis- 
turbance in the public mind, and regard her 
late declaration of her willingness to withdraw 
her armies as a feint, since, even if she do 80, 
she counts on the immediate outbreak of an 
insurrection, which would give her a pretext 
for returning, unembarrassed by the presence 
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of French troops. In this paper it is our ob- 
ject to show the real feelings, entertained 
towards England by the absolutist. party, to 
demonstrate the loss which materially even 
our country sustains by the. mere fact of their 
dominions, and to prove thereby that she has 
a direct interest in seeing that which is wrong 
put right. If this be her interest, we cannot 
.but conclude, from all the considerations we 
have presented to our readers, that in order 
to secure it, it would be impossible to adopt a 
more fatal policy than that of suppgrting Aus- 
tria. 

Is this to say that we would have England 
take an active part in the war, which seems 
all but inevitable, or that we would desire her 
to engage in a crusade for the relief of suffering 
nationalities ?- By nomeans. Could the differ- 
ences that divide Europe, and cause anxiety to 
every thinking man, be settled by peaceful 
means, we should certainly wish tosee England 
take a leading part in the revision of the 
treaties of 1815: as she was a chief party in 
inflicting the wrong, so should she also be the 
first to seek to redress it by using the influence 
which her power and independent position 
assign to her, to appease the just discontents 
of the oppressed populations, and to deliver 
Europe . from, the nightmare of revolution 
which has so long hung over her. But wedoubt 
whether any peaceful means can attain the 
object desired. . No small concessions of this 
or that sovereign can put an end to the exist- 
ing evils, and no motives of abstract justice or 
humanity will suffice to induce a monarch to 
dismember his empire and renounce his hold 
over the fairest provinces of Europe, while he 
is at the head of one of the finest armies of 
the world, and in possession of fortresses that 
have been strengthened by the labor of years 
against the very eventuality about to occur. 

War, then, seems to us to be logically in- 
evitable as soon as there is found a State suf- 
ficiently powerful, and whose affinities of lan- 
guage, race, and geographical position, in a 
manner force her to lend an attentive ear to 
the complaints of the sufferers. England, who 
has no direct political obligation to take part, 
is not called upon to interfere; for not only 
do we hold that it would be grievous wrong. 
to engage in war for the prospect of fu- 
ture material advantage only, but we also 
think that the circumstances in which England 
at present finds herself are such as to render 





war peculiarly undesirable for her. We are 
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here treating of the external position of Eng- 
land, and we shall therefore not develop the 
reasons that lead us to this conclusion; but 
we may state that this is one of our motives 
for most earnestly deprecating any alliance 
with Austria, which we believe wdéuld be the 
surest prelude to a general war. 

If England preserves her neutrality, it is 
probable that Russia and the German States, 
whose sympathies are enlisted on opposite 
sides, will also do the same, unless Austria, 
by rashly violating the provisions of the treaty 
of Paris, in the Principalities, either herself, 
or through her humble vassal, the Porte, 
forces the former to intervene. -If England 
gives her voice actively in favor of Austria, 
war may be retarded for a few months of 
anxious suspense, but when it does break out, 
must become general. It would then become 
a conflict between the Latin and Sclavoniec 
races on the one hand, and the great German 
element on the other—a contest the conse- 
quences of which no man can ever pretend to 
divine ; whereas, if three out of the-five great 
powers stay their hand, not only will the 
theatre of the war be restricted, but their 
influence, properly and honestly used, may 
prove effectual in regulating the next settle- 
ment of the map of Europe in a manner that 
will meet the just demands of all parties. 

We have said that we consider war to be 
inevitable as soon as a State shall be found 
whose interests are bound up with those of the 
sufferers, aud sufficiently powerful to encoun- 
ter the forces of Austria. Our readers 
understand, of course, that such a State can 
only be France. If England has a general 
interest in seeing the world composed to 
stable peace, and in obtaining the free action of 
commerce throughout Europe, France has a 
direct and immediate political interest in the 
well-being and free development of Italy. 
We have already expressed our opinion that 
the sentiment of nationality is no vain dream 
of visionaries, but a positive fact ; we will now 
go even farther, and state our belief that be- 
hind the sentiment of nationality there is an- 
other as yet undeveloped, through its direct 
corollary, that of the solidarity of races, In 
this century of vast enterprises, the relative 
value of the individual has sunk, that of the 
mass has risen. We do not now see a Shak- 
speare or a Machiavelli stand forth in striking 
contrast with the herd ; but we are surrounded 
by men of talent, and one of the leading ideas 
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of the age is that of association—association 
of artisans of the same trade, of capitalists en- 
gaged in kindred enterprises; association of 
provinces of the same State, and association 
of nations, divided, yet descended from the 
same stock, all striving to do by collective 
action that which each separately would be 
unable to effect. 

In the case of provinces and nations, long 
arbitrary divisions, the dissensions of rulers, 
and the differences of constitutions and re- 
ligions, prevent this principle from coming 
into full and complete action ; but were they 
left to their own tendencies, and their govern- 
ments even comparatively assimilated, we be- 
lieve.the destinies of Europe would turn on 
the relative action and connection of the three 
great elements that compose its population 
—the Latin, the Teutonic, and the Slave. 
Thus we believe the policy continually leads 
England towards an alliance with Germany 
to be the fruits of a true instinct erron- 
eously applied. Were the Germans as free 
as ourselves, and equally governed according 
to the natural development of the Saxon 
mind, ‘they would be our natural allies, for 
their interests and tendencies would be iden- 
tical with our own. The mistake has been, 
that we have allied ourselves with the Ger- 
man Governments, as against their subjects, 
whom it has been their object to divide and 
oppress ; whereas, it should have been our 
aim to encourage the development of free 
Protestant States in Germany, and to restrict, 
as far as possible, the action of despotic and 
Catholic Austria, a State the laws of whose 
development are essentially anti-German, 
were it only by the fact that the bulk of her 
population belong to other and hostile races. 

By the same principle of affinities, France, 
the first and chief of the Latin nations, inevi- 
tably tends towards an alliance with Italy and 
Spain. With her sister States alone has she 
community of interests; in them alone can 
she find her true and natural allies. This 
solidarity of interests and tendencies would 
of itself supply a powerful motive for the sym- 
pathy the French Government has lately 
shown for the Italians, and for its half-avowed 
desire to rescue Italy from the domination of 
a German element and army; it is, however, 
supported by others of a more temporary, but 
no less cogent nature. Having accepted for. 
France the position in which she was placed 





by the treaties of 1815, Napoleon III. has an 
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especial right to insist that they shall be ob- 
served by others, whereas in Italy they are 
manifestly violated by Austria. Moreover, 
the French occupation of Rome, excusable in 
so far as it prevented Austria from directly 
domineering over the whole peninsula, and 
from which it would be impossible to with- 
draw without aggravating the existing evil, as 
long as the Austrian garrisons remain in the’ 
Legations, makes France in part responsible 
for the misery of Italy, and lays upon her 
the moral ebligation to redress the wrong she 
has helped to create. Finally, the volcanic 
state of Italy, and the danger of a revolu- 
tionary explosion, increased by every day the 
Austrian occupation is prolonged, is a cause 
of incessant peril to the Imperial Government. 
Louis Napoleon is thus enabled to justify him- 
self in demanding that the present state of 
affairs in Italy shall cease, and were it possible 
to believe that the’ motives which we have 
assigned to him are strengthened only by a 
spirit of national chivalry and genuine regard 
for the Italians, we should not blame him for 
enforcing his demands by recourse to arms if 
Austria declines a peaceable solution, and 
maintains her garrisons in the Duchies, con- 
trary to treaty, and the general balance of 
power by them established, on the pretence 
that -her position in Lombardy would other- 
wise be untenable, a pretence which suffi- 
ciently proves how slender is the basis of 
right on which she stands. 

England, we have already said, has no 
direct cause to engage in war with Austria, 
far less has she any reasonable motive for 
supporting her; especially since the proposi- 
tions of Lord Cowley have been rejected at 
Vienna. We therefore advocate neutrality, 
but we would have England withheld by no 
petty jealousy, by no vain fear of the prestige 
inseparable from victory, from giving to France 
and Piedmont the moral support due to the 
champions of a just cause. Let those descend 
into the lists whose duty, whose right, and 
whose necessity it is to do so. Let those 
whose happier position permits them to stand 
aloof without declining the responsibility cast 
upon them by events, applaud the combatants 
in favor of the great principles of national 
existence, and free independent development 
of States, and use the great influence they 
cannot abdicate, in order to render the inevi- 
table evils of war as little extensive as possi- 
ble, and to restrain the victor within the 
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bounds of moderation and justice. ‘This is 
the part we would have England play, as at 
once the most consistent with the principles 
that animate her internal government, with 
her dignity and her interests. Let her leave 
Austria to the fate that she has brought upon 
herself by her oppressive internal, and her 
false and treacherous external, policy. Let 
her cast into the scale in favor of France the 
great weight of her influence and approba- 
tion, giving thereby to the Italian populations 
a security they cannot now feel, that their in- 
dependence will not be bought at the price of 
their internal liberty, and assuring to herself 
a decisive voice in the arrangements that will 
be the consequence of war. If England up- 
_ hold Austria, France, in our opinion, will not 
the less make war; but if victorious, she will 
have the full right to say to England—The 
re-settlement of Europe shall now be made 
in accordance with my views and my interests. 
The prizes of war are for those who have run 
the risks of the conflict. She who supported 


the defeated enemy has here no right to 
advise. 

But we hope such a contingency is not even 
possible, in spite of the declarations of the 


Ministers of the Crown in Parliament, in 
spite of the explanations asked of the Sar- 
dinian Governments as to enrolments that 
have not taken place, and the remonstrances 
against a policy which is in truth one of legi- 
mate defence, since every forward step on the 
part of Piedmont has been the direct conse- 
quence of an aggressive movement of Austria. 
We cannot believe that a free and liberal peo- 
ple like the English will ever permit their 
Government to aid the oppressor against the 
oppressed; or, that while they are claiming 
more extensive freedom for themselves at 
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home, they will be the indirect means of tear- 
ing from others that which they already pos- 
sess. It would be a terrible illustration of 
the words, “To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath,” were ihe 
position of the oppressed nationalities to be 
aggravated (an occurrence inevitable if the 
present crisis do not terminate in their favor) 
by the act of the very nation whose liberties 
are being increased at the same moment. 

We repeat, we cannot believe that the Eng- 
lish nation will abandon abroad the cause ad- 
vocated at home; nor can we believe that the 
Government will be blind to the dignified 
part that England may play on this occasion. 
In the Crimean war, the first laurels were re- 
served for France. England met with mis- 
fortune, and just as she had developed all her 
strength, and was about to retrieve her disas- 
ters the Peace of Paris, avowedly the work of 
the French Emperor, robbed her of the op- 
portunity of showing that she had not degen- 
erated since the last general war: now is the 
time to regain what was then lost. Let her 
support France as long as her cause is just 
and generous; but if,in the event of an ap- 
peal to the sword, the war of liberation should 
become a war for conquest, let England then 
say, “Halt! the cause advocated is won; let 
the nations now freed organize their internal 
government at their own good pleasure,” and 
her word will be law. Let England take the 
opposite course, and on her may rest the re- 
sponsibility of a long and bloody European 
war, in which all the existing ¢erritorial ar- 
rangements, nay, even all society, may be 
convulsed, and from which it is terribly doubt- 
ful whether she would herself come forth un- 
scathed. 





Sweet O_tp Acxr.—God sometimes gives to 
man a guiltless and holy second childhood, in 
which the soul becomes childlike, not childish 
—and the faculties, in full fruit and ripeness, are 
mellow, without sign of deeay. This is that 
fought-for land of Beulah, where they who have 
travelled manfully the Christian way abide 
awhile to show the world a perfect manhood. 





Life, with its battles and its sorrows, lies far be- 
hind them ; the soul has thrown off its armor, 
and sits in an evening undress, of calm and holy 
leisure. Thrice blessed the family or neighbor- 
hood that numbers ariong it one of those not 
yet ascended saints! Gentle are they and tole- 
rant, and apt to play with little children, easy to 
be pleased with little pleasures. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
A PERILOUS HOUR. 

I was apprenticed to a decorative painter, 
but being of a bold, danger-loving turn, I ran 
away to sea before my time was out. 

After some years of knocking about, I got 
tired of a maratime life, and having married 
and determined to stick to the shore, I got 
work with a builder whose peculiar line lay 
in erecting tall chimneys. I had always a 
cool head, and could stand on elevations that 
made most men dizzy, and so I was soon a 
favorite hand with my master. 

We had on one occasion to fasten a light- 
ning-conductor, which had sprung near the 
top of a very high chimney, and Mr. Stam- 
ing chose myself and one James Colly to do 
it, as the most daring of his men. About 
half a dozen of us went that morning with 
a handcart, containing the necessary ropes, 
blocks, the kite, and a box or cradle. Hav- 
ing flown the kite, and dropped its line across 
the top of the chimney, we soon drew up a 
rope, at the end of which was a block, through 
which ran the line whereby we were to be 
drawn up. 


Colly had only been married a fortnight | 


and as we stepped into the cradle, the men 
banteringly asked him if he hadn’t a last dy- 
ing speech to leave for his wife; and then 
Mr. Staming having shaken hands with us, 
and bid us be cool and steady, we were drawn 
slowly up. It was known all over the town 
that the conductor was to be fixed, though as 
the day was not named, I did not expect we 
should have had many spectators ; but as we 
got higher, and the view opened under our 
feet, I saw that the streets were already 
thronged with starers, Colly was very quiet ; 
and when I waved my cap to the people, he 
said snappishly that this was no time for such 
folly, and that he thought I might think of 
better things than how to. amuse these gap- 
ing fools, who, he dared say, desired no better 
fun than to see us meet with an accident, 

I had come up in the best heart, thinking, 
* indeed, nothing about the danger we incurred ; 
but as we drew nearer and nearer to the top, 
and had nothing, as it seemed, belonging to 
this world near to us but this straining rope, 
I began to see the peril of the undertaking. 
What Colly thought of it, I don’t know—he 
sat at the bottom of the cradle, never look- 
ing out, though I told him he would do better 


of risk in his favor. 
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to keep his eyes about him, so that-he might 
grow used to the height. 

Good Heaven! what was this ? Here we 
were within a yard of the top projecting cop- 
ing, and still they were winding away without 
slacking speed in the least! I guessed ina 
moment that they mistook our height, and 
that with the great purchase of that windlass 
the rope would be broken when the cradle 
came to the block. I sprang up, and catch- 
ing the rope, climbed hand over hand to the 
coping. Colly, too, sprang up and followed 
me. He, too, got safe ; and still they went on 
winding up, winding’ up, till the rope sung 
again with the strain there was upon it. 

Then it snapped, and cradle, hauling-line, 
and the main rope, with its block, fell down, 
Thus were we two poor men left in a most 
desperate situation. 

Poor Colly was completely dazed with af- 
fright ; and the moment he got on the coping, 
which was only a foot and a half broad, he 
called out: “ Where can I pray? where can 
I kneel and pray?” and so I said, yeny sol- 
emnly: “ Sit down, Jem; God will hear us 
if we pray to him sitting down.” 

The color of his face was of a transparent 
blue ; and it was distorted and twitching, as 
if he was in a fit. His eyes were very wild, 
and drawn into a squint, and he couldn’t sit 
steady, but swayed his body backward and 
forward, so that I felt certain that he must 
topple over. 

' “Come, Jem, lad,” I said, thinking to take 
the fright off him: “it’s bad enough but it 
can be mended. Hitch upa bit and put your 
arm round the rod—may be it will steady you.” 

“ Where are you ? and where is this rod?” 
he asked in a very hollow voice, though he 
was looking straight at me, and the rod was 
only a foot or two to his left. By this Iknew 
that he was gone blind with the fright; and 
self-preservation said, Don’t go near him; 
but then I remembered his new-wedded wife, 
and that taking him all through, he was al- 
ways a very decent fellow; andIthoughthow - 
I should have liked him to have done if I had 
been in his case; so I determined to run a bit 
Of course, I durst not 
get on my feet; but working myself on my 
hands I got to him, and putting my arm 
round his waist, and telling him as cheerily 
as I could to keep cool, I got him with his 
arm round the rod. It had, however, sprung 
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the stapling for five yards down, and was so 
loose that it swayed with him, and I expected 
any minute to see him falling head and heels 
down, and the rod tearing away with him. 

There was great bustle down below; peo- 
ple were rushing round the yard and pushing 
to get in, but as yet there were but some score 
of men at the foot of the chimney, and by 
close looking, I saw them put somebody on a 
board, and carry him gently away towards 
the engine-house. : One of the men walked 
after with a hat in his hand; then I knew 
that somebody had been hurt by the falling 
cradle, and that it must be poor Mr. Staming, 
as none of our men wore hats. Not a face 
was turned up to us. I learned afterwards 
that our men were so taken up with sorrow 
that so good a man and so kind a master 
should be killed, that for awhile they had 
never a thought about us; and the people out- 
side imagined that we had come down with 
the cradle, so thus were we left in total isola- 
tion for full twenty minutes. 

While I was watching them below, feeling 
very sorry for my ‘poor: master, I was startled 
by a wild laugh from Colly, who began making 
catcalls, and yelling as if he was possessed. 
Then I knew, of cqurse, that he was gone 
mad. 

Even now I tremble when‘I think of that 
time; it was horrible to peer down the shaft, 
black and sooty and yawning, and scarcely 
less so to look outside and see a flight of pig- 
eons sweeping round at considerably less 
height than we were. Then Colly—thank 
God, he was so dazed that he could not see 
me—called my name three times, as I sat 
fairly cringing in dread that his sight might 
clear, and with a ghastly grin, and chewing 
with his mouth, he began working himself 
towards me. I worked away from him as 
noiselessly as I could, with every hair of my, 
head standing on end. He followed me twice 
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round that horrid coping, making most hide- 
ous noises, and then being come a second time 
to the rod, he got an idea in his muddled 
head that I was fallen over, for he never lost 
a sense of where he was all through this try- 
ing time. Then he tried to get on his feet ; 
but, at the risk of my own life, I could not let 
the poor fellow rush’on certain death without 
one more effort; and I cried out for him to 
sit down, and he cowered down like a whipped 
dog all trembling. I suppose it had been 
put into his head that I was a dead man 
speaking to him. 

TRat morning my wife had got a letter 
from her sister in Canada, and as there were 
parts we could not make out, I had put it in 
my pocket, intending to get our time-keeper 
to read it for me. It had a scrap of uncov- 
ered paper at the bottom; and by another 
good providence, I happened to have a bit of 
red lead-pencil in my pocket. I wrote on the 
paper, “Get us down—Uolly’s gone mad ;” 
this I shut in my tobacco-box, and was fortu- 
nate enough just to drop at the feet of a 
couple of men who were standing by the en- 
gine-house door. 

Directly all was bustle to rescue us. They 
got the kite up again, and I watched it mount- 
ing slowly—slowly; and when the slack twine 
fell between Colly and myself, I took it in my 
hand and could have kissed it. Poor Colly, 
with his teeth chattering, still fancied I was a 
spirit, and I did all I could to favor that idea 
until they got another cradle up tous. Then 
having got him in, I scrambled in myself; and 
clutching him fast I shouted for them to 
lower ; and so we were got down, he wrest- 
ling-and fighting with me all the way. 

He was in a madhouse for some months, 
and then went to scavengering, for he never 
could face any height again; and I never had 
the same clear head since that adventure. 





Discovery.—Photographing Sound. In an- 
other part of our columns will be found the de- 
tails of a very singular discovery of M. L. Scott, 
by means of which sounds may be made to re- 
cord themselves, whether these sounds are those 
of musical instruments, or emitted by the voice 
in singing or speaking. Professor Wheatstone, 
during his recent visit to Paris, was invited b 
the Abbo Moigno to inspect the papers on which 
these sounds had printed themselves, and is 
said to have been greatly surprised and pleased 





with what he saw. The mark produced on the 
paper by a particular note is invariably the 
same; 80, also, if a person speaks, the tone of 
voice in which he speaks is faithfully recorded. 
As yet no practical advantage has been obtained 
by this discovery ; but M. Scott is sanguine that, 
in course of time, he will so far improve his ap- 
paratus that it will be capable of printing a 
speech, which may be written off verbatim, to the 
great saving of the labor of Parliamentary re- 
porters. —London Photographic News. 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE ITALIAN 
CRISIS. 
Genoa, April 28. 

To the Editor of the Examiner. Sir,— 
The telegram brought us yesterday the “be- 
ginning of the end.” Austria has broken 
through the meshes of Anglo-Prussian medi- 
ation, and sends the Sardinian Government 
“a direct intimation todisarm.” The answer 
can only be, “If Austria wants Piedmont to 
lay down her arms, let her come and take 
them.” 
* It is not easy even for those who have for 
the last three months given all their attegtion 
to the subject to calculate the chances of the 
forthcoming struggle. Till the French take 
the field in sufficient numbers, it is very clear 
that Piedmont must limit herself to a strictly 
defensive warfare. The Austrian army in 
Lombardy is calculated at two hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants; that of Sardinia 
will only be on a par with it when the Em- 
peror Napoleon has sent down the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men promised, as it 
is said, to Cavour. Sardinia has taken great 


pains to avoid a collision on the Ticino. She 
has concentrated her forces at Casale, Ales- 
sandria, Tortona, and all along the Ligurian 


Apennines, and will offer no resistance to the 
invader north of the Po as far as the Dora 
Battea at Chivasso, abandoning thus the de- 
fence of Novara and Vercelli. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the Austrians will avail them- 
selves even of this momentary advantage ; but 
what is quite sure is, that long before the 
French have mustered in sufficient strength 
to give the Austrians battle on the plains of 
Vercelli and Novara, these latter will have to 
fall back on their own territory, as their flank 
will be exposed to an attack of the Piedmontese 
from Alessandria and Casale. - 

All campaigns of this nature, from those of 
Louis XII. and Francis I. of France to those 
of the first Napoleon, almost invariably begun 
by an inroad into the centre of Lombardy, 
and an attempt to occupy Milan. Such a 
plan of campaign will, however, in all prob- 
ability be modified in the present instance, 
owing to a variety of reasons, but espe- 
cially to the strong positivs. taken by Austria 
at Pavia with a view to covey the Lombard 
capital. An occupation of Milan, however 
rapid and successful, would have no im- 
portant military result, so long as the vast 
Austrian armament can find a safe shelter 
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behind the walls of Pavia, Mantua, Peschiera 
Verona, Piacenza, and Ferrara, all which 
places have lately been raised to the impor- 
tance of fortresses of the first order, A 
more natural and rational course for the 
French and Sardinians will be an advance 
into the territory of Parma, A large force 
collected either at Parma or Reggio would 
enable them either to achieve the investment 
of Piacenza, or to threaten Mantua, Verona, 
and Ferrara. It is not likely the Austrians 
will show any great anxiety to sally forth 
from those strongholds to give battle ; nor is 
it probable that their enemies will lose their 
time in the siege of places which modern art 
has rendered all but impregnable. So far as 
mere military manoeuvres are concerned, the 
war is likely enough to turn out a drawn game 
between the two immense forces, as the Aus- 
trian army will to a certain extent he placed 
in a position inaccessible to its adversaries, 
and it will at the same time be too much 
divided into different garrisons, and compelled 
to be on its guard on topo many distant points, 
to be able to strike any decisive blow. A war 
pursued under such circumstances must needs 
leave ample scope for the work of diplomacy; 
and it is extremely likely that England and 
Prussia, unweary as they have been in their 
efforts to prevent an outbreak of hostilities, 
will lose no opportunity which may offer, 
either to put an end to the war, or at least to 
hem in its ravages and limit it to the narrowest 
possible sphere. 

There is no doubt in my mind that it will 
require little short of a miraculous effort to 
wrest from the Austrians the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom by mere force of arms. France 
and Piedmont united are not, speaking in 4 
military sense, more than a match for Austria 
alone, and were they to obtain too great and 
sudden an advantage over Austria, they infal- 
“libly would have to measure their forces 
against the whole might of Prussia and Ger- 
many. To what extent Prussia and Germany 
may be kept in check by the attitude of Rus- 
sia, and how far Austria herself may be paga- 
lyzed by discontent, or even annihilated by 
disorganization in her. Hungarian and other 
eastern provinces, it is not easy to determine. 
The strength of her military position wholly 
depends on the certainty of her political 
situation. Were her Hungarian battalions at 
Verona and Mantua to play false, the war 





might be at an end even before the expiration 
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of those three days allowed Sardinia to digest 
the Vienna ultimatum. But supposing her 
own troops as well as her Transalpine people 
to be staunch, there is no doubt but Austria 
must reckon on the most cordial hatred of 
her Italian subjects, and must look out for the 
rise of all the rest of the Italian peninsula 
against her. We have seen already volun- 
teers flocking to Piedmont, in the mere hope 
of a national war, to the number of twenty 
te five-and-twenty thousand, submitting to 
hardships, braving dangers, and exposing 
themselves to all the possible consequences of 
a disappointment of that hope. But who can 
foresee what the movement in Italy will be 
when the first roar of the cannon turns the 
hope into certainty, when Austria falls back 
from Ancona and Bologna, when the fiery 
cross freely runs from town to town, and the 
French and Sardinians enable and even invite 
the Italian youth to arm and muster in the 
rear of their ranks? In such a state of things 
it will behove Austria and her allies, if she 
have any, to guard well against any untoward 
slip, against any disaster however partial and 
temporary, for the example and the instiga- 
tions of the Piedmontese and the encourage- 
ment of the French, will embolden the Lom- 


bardo-Venetians to fall upon their masters 
wherever a chance offers, and the ground will 
soon be too hot under the feet of the Aus- 
trians even within the walls of their impregna- 
ble strongholds. 

It is very clear that Austria is bound to a 


tout ow rien policy. She must either lose the 
whole of Italy, or keep the so-called indepen- 
dent parts of the Peninsula under such com- 
plete control as to disable them from ever 
breaking the peace of her own territories. 
Were Piedmont and France to fail in their 
object, Austria would acquire so vast an as- 
cendency over Italy, and over Sardinia her- 
self, as to give umbrage and uneasiness to 
her very staynchest fiends. Were Austria, 
on the contrary, worsted, it is not likely that 
her enemies would stop half way and be satis- 
fied with the emancipation of the Italian 
States, leaving the Lombard question to be 
settled at a future time. All rules of political 
wisdom advise the arrangement of the whole 
matter at once and forever; and what seems 
just and reasonable will all the sooner be 
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made acceptable to the parties concerned, the 
readier the negotiators show themselves to 
back with arms the counsels of their di- 
plomacy. 

‘No doubt it would be in the power of Eng- 
land to exercise a paramount influence on 
these matters. Now there is hardly an hon- 
est man in the three kingdoms who would 
object to the rise of the Italian nation, pro- 
vided it could be accomplished— 

1st. Without a violation of European 
treaties. 

2nd. Without substituting French instead 
of Austrian preponderance. 

3rd. Without the -risk of anarchy and dis- 
order in Italy, and by contagion in the rest 
of Europe. 

Now if England could be made to under- 
stand that the European treaties must needs 
be violated either in favor or else to the detri- 
ment of Austria; if it could be made clear, 
as it is self-evident, that Austria cannot retain 
her own in Italy without robbing Piedmont 
and other States of their own, then the best 
solution of the problem would be found in 
the combination of all the European States in 
working out this expulsion. If the negotia- 
tors would co-operate with France and Sar- 
dinia to this end; 1st. They would be able to 
see what compensation could be offered to 
Austria for her inevitable loss. 2nd. They 
would limit and partly counteract the influ- 
ence of France in Italy by aiding in the work 
of emancipation. 3rd. They would guard 
against misrule and dissension amongst the 
Italians by strengthening the power of Pied- 
mont—the only State on the continent of Eu- 
rope which has given evidence of political 
wisdom and moderation since 1848. 

There will hardly be a stage in the forth- 
coming hostilities in which such principles 
might not be applied. It is no little triumph 
for the Italians that their cause from the dun- 
geons and scaffolds of ‘1820, and the whole- 
sale banishments of 1831, should now have 
become the main subject of dispute amongst 
the greatest European powers. It has at last 
become necessary to do them practically that 
justice which the world awarded to them in 
theory. Shall England be behindhand it 
this work ? A. GALLENGA 
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& MODEST CONFESSION. AFTER THE STYLE 


OF AN AMERICAN POET. 


Ir was going out a walking, 

Out a walking with my mother, 

That first took me into courting, 
And for me a husband got ; 

Now, had I gone out a walking 

With my father, or my brother, 

There would have been no flirtation, 
And I should have married not : 
At that season married not. 


For, you see, twas thus it happened : 
We, that is, I and my mother, 
Being weary, warm, and thirsty, 
Went into a pastrycook’s ; 
There we sat, with others, gazing 
Furtively at one another, 
With a “ Who-are-you ?” expression— 
Very speculative looks : 
Very grave and ghostly looks. 


So we sat, in solemn silence, 

Having ordered two pine-ices, 

Which we scraped with great precision, 
And a modest, mincing air ; 

And we took two wedgy slices 

Of that primrose-tinted pound-cake, 

Which the little children covet, 
And is always lying there : 
Temptingly inviting there. 

Well, as I my ice was scraping 

With a spoon, in dainty dalliance, 

And my mother closed her eyelids 
(For the cold her teeth had bitten), 

Suddenly I saw reflected 

By a mirror’s silver radiance, 

Some one’s gaze upon me settled— 
That of one immensely smitten : 
One unquestionably smitten. 


Young he was, and slim of figure, 
With his garments loosely fitting ; 
And a chain of gold, suspended 

On his vest, held trinkets rare ; 
And a collar, stiff and tiny, 
Fixed his head, as he was sitting, 
- So that he, to turn towards me, 
Was obliged to turn his chair : 
That was why he moved his chair. 


Yes, I knew he was a lover, 

And no foolish imitation, 

For his manner was respectful, 
And his homage was profound ; 

And the Bath bun he was eating, 

Lost in fervent admiration, 

With poetic resignation, 

* He let fall upon the ground : 
Down upon the gritty ground. 

That his little dog devoured— 

A dear, clever, loving creature, 

With two beady eyes that glistened 
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Through long, soft, and silky hair ; 
And his master, smiling on him, 
Showed to me, in every feature, 
Qualities so sweet to woman, 

Gentleness and kindness rare : 

Qualities extremely rare. 


Then I, somehow, let my cake fall, 

Trying all in vain to catch it; 

And the spoon, too, followed after 
Down upon the dusty floor. 

At the morsel rushed the poodle, 

Eagerly at once to snatch it, 

But his master said “‘ Come here, sir!” 
That he said, and nothing more ; 
To the poodle nothing more. 


Then advancing most politely, 
And with charming self-possession, 
With one hand he took his hat off, 

And the other raised the spoon ; 
Then with a devout expression, 
And a bow that spoke his feelings, 
He to me another handed, 

Which the shopmaid brought him soon: 

For a shopmaid, very soon. 


All the while this was transpiring 
(Moments sometimes are as ages), 
Many eyes were on me resting 
With a most unpleasant stare ; 
And mother, who, of late years, 
One thing at a time engages, 
On the pine-ice, most intently, 
Still bestowed her tender care ; 
Patient and exclusive care. 


Then the little dog advancing, 

With intelligence surprising, 

Came to me, all uninvited, 
And a begging posture took ; 

So his flossy head I patted, . 

Much timidity disguising, 

When a card into my hand he 
Placed with quite a knowing look : 
Placed with quite a Christian look. 


Then he ran away, delighted, 
While his tail wagged without measnre, 
And his master seemed regarding, 
Some lone fly, that crawled above ; 
Then — the card so glossy 
Words I read with secret pleasure, 
For it bore this superscription :— 
“To the lady I could love: 
To the lady I could Jove.” 


This was how the jge was broken, 
And commenced my woman’s mission ; 
And that card I slyly treasure 
In a perfumed box of gold. 
And the messenger that bore it 
Dozes on a velvet cushion, 
Jealous of a lovely baby, 
My sweet Constance, one year old: 
Our sweet Constance, one year old. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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